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MR. LOWE ON IMPERLTIALISM.“ 


THE word with which Mr. Lowe heads his 
article in the new number of the Fortnightly 
Review happily sums up the political diseases of 
the time. And his weighty, incisive treatment 
of the subject is no mean contribution towards 
a remedy. Oertainly there is no hope for us 
except in the cultivation of a healthier public 
opinion ; nor would it be patriotic to doubt that 
sooner or later arguments like those of Mr. 
Lowe must prevail. But sooner would be far 
better than later; and Mr. Lowe is of opinion 
that the most serious national interests of the 
immediate future depend upon a turn in the 
tide before the next general election. - It is of 
course very easy for opponents to sneer at such 
an opinion on the part of an official member of 
the Opposition ; but itis by no means so easy 
to answer the arguments by which that opinion 
is supported. The next election, says Mr. 
Lowe, may not turn on persons or on mea- 
sures, but it will decide that on which the fate 
of persons and the success of measures must 
henceforth depend.” In other words, it will 
then be decided whether the revolution that has 
been begun, not only in our foreign policy, but 
in the working of our constitution, shall be 
allowed to go on to the bitter end or not. So 
great is the unsettlement of men's minds on 
political principles that, before proceeding far 
in his argument, the writer thinks it necessary to 
ask and answer the question, What is the object 
which all those entrusted with political power 
ought to have in view in conducting the affairs 
of the country? The answer given, that their 
business is to obtain for their country the 
greatest amount of happiness which the condi- 
tion of its existence admits of,” does not sound 
very romantic or heroic; but the reader is not 
very long in finding out that what Mr. Lowe 
means by happiness involves the development 
of all highest qualities latent in national cha- 
racter. It is in this sense we find it maintained 
that ‘‘our foreign relations have been happy 
and prosperous, just in proportion as we have 
observed the rule of guiding ourselves by our 
true interests alone.” Many delusions have 
prevailed on this subject. Men have thought 
that the highest blessing of a nation was to be 
found in power over others. But the case of 
the Romans is adduced as a “ signal and prero- 
gative instance to show, that when a nation has 
attained a certain amount of freedom and self- 
government, no step can be more fatal than a 
career of successful conquests.“ 

But Mr. Lowe urges that all the real advan- 
tages we podséss in extended commerce’ and 
world-wide influence have sprung much more 
from moral causes than from martial prowess. 
The way to grow rich is not to plunder and 
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ruin other people, but to assist them in becom- 
ing rich themselves.“ In fact, for nations as 
for individuals, there are two possible rules of 
life. The one is that of treating others as we 
should wish to be treated ourselves; the other 
is that of ‘‘ pushing every opportunity to the 
utmost, and showing by words and actions that 
we recognise no other limit than strict law, and 
not even that, unless there is a strong pro- 
bability of its being enforced against us.” .The 
latter rule is the principle of Imperialism. . This 
means the assertion of absolute force over 
others.’’ There is nothing Imperial in persua- 
sion or logic. This attribute is exclusively 
reserved for gunpowder and bayonets. Mr. 
Lowe insists, with greater confidence than our 
reading of history would enable us to do, that 
this sort of Imperialism is new to Englishmen. 
We entirely agree, however, in the statement 
that hitherto, as being more anxious for 
defence than attack, we have availed ourselves 
to the full of the advantages of our insular 
position, and, safe behind our watery rampart, 
have dispensed ourselyee from the duty of 
vying with Continental armies.“ It is obvious 
that a reversal of this policy logically involves 
a conscription, ‘‘ unless we are prepared to be 
as ridiculous as we have been presumptuous.” 

In the cultivation of Imperialism the 
Government is trying to possess the country 
with the delusion, ‘‘that it is a much finer 
thing to govern others than to be able to 
govern ourselves. They think that we are 
deficient in a due share of national vanity, 
and that it is their duty to raise us to a pro- 
per appreciation of our own merits. The only 
other supposition would be that the Government 
were playing the odious part of seeking low 
popularity by the arts of flattery and syco- 
phancy, which of course is not to be enter- 
tained.”” But whatever may be the motives of 
the Government, certainly they have succeeded 
in exciting an ebullition of spurious patriotism 
that threatens very serious consequences. The 
case of Oabul is in point. The prevalent views 
on that subject are thus described: ‘‘ Great 
Britain and Ireland are only a kingdom after 
all. India is an empire. But an empire is more 
worthy than a kingdom; and though it may 
happen that our whole strength lies in the 
kingdom, and our weakness mainly in the 
empire, it is the interest of the empire rather 
than the interest of the kingdom by which our 
policy is to be regulated.” Yet arrogant and 
reckless braggadocio is not the most odious 
aspect of Imperialism as recently exhibited. 
The bravo does not reach the nadir of contempt 
until he is discovered in avoiding by sneaking 
intrigue the employment of his rapier at an 
inconvenient risk. And this, according to Mr. 
Lowe, though the comparison is not his, has 
been very much the conduct of our Imperi 
Government at the Berlin Congress. 

Of more immediate practical consequence to 
the people of this country—though, indeed, 
nothing can be of more permanent import to 
them than the true honour of the nation—is the 
danger threatening our own Oonstitution 
through ‘‘the pernicious innovations” of 
Imperialism. One marked peculiarity of our 
historical progress has been that ‘‘ the shell of 
absolute power has been allowed to remain, 80 
much of the substance being removed as the 
emergencies of a particular crisis rendered 
necessary.” No practical enigpce baving 
been. felt from 'itheitreaty- — of 
the Crown, it has,been allowed to remain, with 
the tacit understandiug that in one way or 
another Parliament would always be consulted 
before any important engagement was made. 
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The description of the manner in which Im- 
perialism has abused the prerogative is one of 
the most forcible parts of Mr. Lowe’s article, 
and we quote it entire: That by the abuse of 
this power the members of the Oabinet, without 
consulting Parliament, should be able to pledge 
the country to the most formidable engage- 
ments, to the clandestine acquisition of new 
territory peculiarly calculated to wound the 
susceptibilities of Powers with whom it is our 
desire and interest to be on the most amicable 
terms, and to a treaty under which we may be 
called upon, at a moment’s notice, to engage, 
under every conceivable disadvantage, in a war 
in a desolate and remote country with one of 
the greatest military Powers in the world, as 
near to his resources as we are distant from our 
own—can only be believed possible because it 
has actually been done.” It need scarcely be 
added that some Constitutional limitation of a 
prerogative now proved to be dangerous is sug- 
gested as one of the first objects to be attained 
by the Liberals on their next accession to 
office. 


THE CONDITION OF INDIA. 


A TIMELY and forcible letter of Professor 
Fawcett’s in the Daily News of Monday raises a 
very important question as to the source from, 
which the expenses of the too probable war 
against the Ameer of Oabul are to be provided. 
The member for India” protests by anticipa- 
tion against charging the Indian revenue with 
the amount, and the portion of bis argument 
founded upon the difficulty and danger of in- 
creasing taxation in our great dependency 
receives strong confirmation and vivid illustra- 
tion from an article by Mr. Hyndman in the 
Nineteenth Century. At the same time, Mr. 
Knight, in support of his charges against 
Indian administration, publishes a posthumous 
letter of Mr. J. B. Mackonochie, late Deputy 
Commissioner in the Sultanpore District, giving 
our imperial race a startling glimpee of the 
oppressions practised in its name; and unless 
the people of this country are lost to all sense 
of duty towards the two hundred millions of 
men, women, and children whom we pröfess to 
govern and protect, a consideration of the state 
of things indicated by the evidence adduced 
must sooner or later excite an indignant re- 
action against the reckless, cruel, and therefore 
wicked militarism that seems to constitute the 
only notion of empire our present Government 
is capable of conceiving. 

How is it possible to burden Indian finances 
with war when they are in a bankrupt condi- 
tion already? ‘‘ Stationary revenue, a steadily 
increasing expenditure, perpetual deficits, which 
have to be made good by constant borrowing ”— 
such is Mr. Fawoett's succinct description of 


the financial position. As a specimen of the arts 


to which our representatives there have resorted 
for the purpose of screwing additional revenue 
out of the wretched population, we are told 
that the licence tax recently imposed affects 
incomes of only 4s. a-week, and out of these 
extorts 5d. in the pound. Salt is the only 
article of universal consumption on which it is 
possible to raise a revenue ; and this has already 
been taxed to such an extent that in any op- 
pressed province of Europe discontent, sedition, 

and rebellion would be regarded as amply 
accounted for by such a cause. Yet amongst the 
famished people of Bombay and Madras forty per 
céit.*hag lately been added to theduty. And what 
are the resources of the people thus hardly pressed ? 
We talk at times with shame and bitterness of 
the extremes of poverty, which in England offer 
so terrible a contrast to the luxury of our 
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wealtby classes. But after all it is a very small 
section of the community that can be said 
habitually to live just on the verge of the line 
that separates subsistence from starvation. Now, 
if we understand aright the evidence we have 
before us, that is the rule rather than the 
exception in India. Mr. Hyndman, basing his 
calculations on official statistics, puts down the 
average income of the population in India at 
318. Gd. a head, or only a fraction over a penny 
a day. It will, perhaps, occur to some that 
there is Scriptural authority for regarding a 
penny a day as a not unsatisfactory wage. But 
Sunday-school teachers are aware that the 
Roman denarius really represented more than 
seven times that amount. It is clear, how- 
ever, that as the average income includes that 
of the wealthier classes, the vast majority 
of our Iodian fellow-subjects”’ must be 
living on something like a halfpenny a day, or 
less. It is all very well to say that poverty is 
a rolative term, and that there are parts of the 
world where a hundred a year is a princely 
revenue. But we findit hard to believe that, 
even in India, one halfpenny or three farthings 
will buy a sufficiency of daily nutriment; and 
at any rate it will buy nothing more. A man 
accustomed to live on a few handfuls of rice 
may not indeed be conscious of any other wants. 
But it ought to be the object of an Imperial 
Government to make him conscious of them, 
and to enable him to supply them out of his 
accumulated resources. Instead of this we filch 
from him a handful or so of his wretched 
provision that we may buy therewith a 
bullet to knock the brains out of a miserable 
Afghan at the other end of the Khyber 
Pass. Will it be thought credible in a more 
Christian age, that out of the penny 
a day or thereabouts constituting the 
average income of the whole Indian popu- 
lation, we insist on extorting more than 
one-tenth; not that we may establish 
civilising agencies amongst them, but that 
we may pose before the world as a 
nation of Alexanders or Napoleons? Hear 
poor Mr Mackonochie speaking from his grave. 
Last November we were pluming ourselves 
upon the generosity with which our Imperial 
nation had mitigated, if not mastered, the 
horrors of famine. And this is what our agent 
was writing in Sultanpore at the time: The 
district is in a perilous state. I haye tried to 
stave off collecting, but have received peremp- 
tory orders to begin. This will be tho last 
straw on the back of the unfortunate culti- 
vator. A more suicidal policy I cannot 
conceive. I have done what I could to open the 
Commissioner’s and Lieutenant-Governor’s eyes 
to the state of the place, but without avail. 
I have nothing for it but to carry out the 
orders of the Government, which means simply 
ruin.” 

This is Imperialism in India. Is there any 
wonder that the natives fail to appreciate it ? 
No doubt the rule of our magistrates is more 
just than that of native princes. But one of the 
last things that barbarians learn to appreciate 
is justice. They want education to understand 
it, and the curse of our blundering statecraft in 
India is that the weight of militarism crushes 
out every possibility of exercising the educa- 
tional influence of a superior race, because both 
the people and the land are exhausted by taxa- 
tion. India cannot bear the new burden of 
this needlessly incurred war. We shall have 
to bear it ourselves, as we deserve to do, for 
tolerating such a Government. And if we find 
the load inconvenient just now, it may help 
perhaps to form a more sober and serious 
temper in regard to Indian affairs. By false 
analogy with bygone times, we regard India 
much as the Sultan does Crete or Bulgaria, 
from which he squeezes the money to buy Cir- 
cassian slaves. We imagine selfish advantages 
from it, won by our invincible valour; and we 
crow over it defiant challenges to all the world 
to come and touch it if they dare. The real 
truth is that India is a solemn responsibility 
which we dare not shake off. And the recogni- 
tion of this truth may bring about moral 
changes in the relations of public opinion to 
Indian affairs, such as will depose militarism 


and make the advance of Christian civilisation 
the first object of our policy. 


CYPRUS AND ENGLAND. 


Wurm the acquisition of Cyprus was first 
announced to the British public with a great 
flourish of trumpets, not only did Coneerva- 
tives exult in the belief that Lord Beaconsfield 
had at last found a way to checkmate Russia in 
Atia Minor, but there was also a more general 
conviction that, whatever might be the political 
value of the step thus taken, it would bo found 
that the Government had not made a bad bar- 
gain for the British taxpayer, and that at all 
events, by our occupation of the island 
we should be able to develop its resources 
and open new markets for our commerce. 
The first thing which suggested doubt as to 
whether Lord Beaconsfieli’s policy in this 
matter deserved all the fulsome admiration 
which the more thoughtless of his followers be- 
stowed upon it, was the discovery of the fact 
that Cyprus was not to enjoy the status of a 
British colony; that we simply occupied it, 
subject to an annual payment of tribute to the 
Sultan; and that, in fact, the Anglo-Turkish 
Convention had degraded the Empress of India 
to the position of vassal to a barbarous and 
bankrupt Power. The eyes of the public were 
still farther opened when it was made apparent 
to them that Cyprus was not only of no use as 
a base of operations against Russia, but had 
a climate so pestilent that its insalubrity 
as a military station placed it on a level with 
Sierra Leone or the Gold Coast. On July 23 
the Premier, replying to Lord Granville, de- 
clared that it was a great error to suppose 
that the Government decided on this step of the 
occupation of Cyprus without the possession of 
adequate information.“ More than two months 
have elapsed since this statement was made, 
but still the public have not been put in pos- 
session of the adequate information,” which 
induced Lord Beaconsfield and his colleagues to 
make England a tenant at will of the Turk. 
No evidence has been either laid before Parlia- 
ment or during the recess communicated to the 
public which in the least justifies the Premier’s 
answer to Lord Granville, and we are, therefore, 
driven to the conclusion that the words we have 
quoted were simply a figure of speech, intended to 
mislead the House of Lords and the nation, and 
to produce the false impression that the Govern- 
ment, in occupying Cyprus, acted upon infor- 
mation which had been derived from trustworthy 
and responsible sources. 

There is undoubtedly a section of the public 
who are determined to believe nothing which 
casts doubt upon the infallibility of Lord 
Beaconsfield. Such persons obstinately shut 
their eyes to facts—they have, indeed, delibe- 
rately made up their minds to substitute for 
facts their own preconceived ideas or obstinate 
prejudices. If Mr. Archibald Forbes's article on 
Oyprus in the current number of the Nineteenth 
Century were addressed to readers of this 
class — devotees of the howling dervishes 
of the Turkophile Press—he might as well 
preach to the winds or to one of those 
mobs which now appropriately play the part 
of Bashi-Bazouks in Tory organisation. But 
we are convinced that there are large numbers 
of moderate Conservatives, who have been 
accustomed, for example, to regard Lord Derby 
as a safe man, and to look with distrust 
upon a mere policy of warlike or entangling 
adventure, who will be impressed, as the public 
generally cannot fail to be, with Mr. Forbes's 
clear and irrefutable exposure of the absolute 
worthlessness of Cyprus for any of the pur- 
poses which have been put forward to justify 
the British occupation. Mr. Forbes's testimony 
will carry with it the greater weight, because 
no one will suspect him of any desire either to 
favour Russian policy or to lower English 
prestige in the East. He points out that our legal 
position in Cyprus is as unsatisfactory as it is 
humiliating. The Queen not ouly stands in 
the relation of a Hospodar or tributary to the 
Porte, but a large and, it would appear, an 
indefinite part of the fee simple of the island, 
including all public and waste lands, and all 
forests and minerals, still remains in the hands 


of the Suzerain. The Porte is by far the 
largest proprietor in the island, having power, 
as the annex to the Convention states, freely to 
sell and lease lands and other property be- 
longing to the Ottoman State and Crown.” Tho 
Attorney-General has a knack of some- 
times blurting out the truth; and so he 


frankly admitted that the Convention 
does not destroy the allegiance of the 
natives of Cyprus to the Sultan.” Thus they 


are placed in the position of having to ser ve two 
masters, or, as Mr. Forbes puts it, if Turkey 
were at war with Greece or Seryia, the 
Turkish zaptieh, who has become one of Major 
Grant's policemen, must fulfil the claims of his 
allegiance, and lay down his baton to go and 
serve against a country with which his second 
master, Britain, would in all probability be at 
peace,’ The most important part of Mr. 
Forbes’s article is that in which he discusses 
the value of Cyprus as a means of enabling this 
country to execute the engagement she has 
entered into with the Sultan under the Anglo- 
Turkish Convention. The absurdity of the 
comedy which the combined skill of the Premier 
and the Foreign Secretary have enabled the 
Cabinet to play for the amusement of Europe 
will be seen by a reference to the map, 
once a favourite object of Lord Salisbury’s 
study, but, we imagine, long since discarded 
by him since he consented blindly to follow 
Lord Beaconsfield. While the Russians 
confront Asia Minor on the line Batoum, 
Ardahan, Kars, on its extreme north-eastern 
frontier, we select as a base of operations for 
the prevention of their further encroachment, 
an island whose only available place of 
embarkation is close on 200 miles distant from 
Alexandretta, the nearest available place of 
debarkation on the south-western mainland of 
Asa Minor.” Such is the strategic position of 
Cyprus, but this is no: al. It possesses no 
harbour, and practically «n'y one anchorage. 
Lord Beaconsfield in imated that there are 
ports sufficient for British ships and commerce” ; 
and this doubtless is true, on the assumption 
that both ships and commerce are conspicuous 
by their absence. Before the unhealthy season 
began one-fourth of the troops were reported on 
the sick-list; and although apologists for the 
Government allege that the fever does not kill, 
yet the mortality of the troops is represented 
by a death-rute of forty per thousand, which is 
exactly five times greater than the normal 
death-rate in the British Army. Sir Anthony 
Home thought he had discovered a sanatorium 
at Dali, but this proved as great a delusion as 
everything else connected with the island. The 
truth is that Cyprus is a pest-hole, its soil 
being sodden with the sewage of centuries, 
and unfortunately it is equally true that, even 
under the best sanitary conditions, the air is 
laden with fever, which enervates and enfeebles 
even when it does not destroy life. 7 
We have not space to follow Mr. Forbes 
into the argument by which he shows that 
neither the occupation of Cyprus nor a protec- 
torate of Asia Minor afferds the least 
security against the bugbear of a Russian inva- 
sion of India. Mr. Forbes has thoroughly 
studied the subject, which is a good deal more 
than cau be said either for Lord Beaconsfield 
or for Mr. Cross; but without entering upon 
the larger question of Asia Minor, we wish to 
record our protest against the wicked waste of 
English life and money which is involved in the 
acquisition of this ruined island in the 
Levant.” If we had annexed Cyprus to 
the British dominions in order to pro- 
mote the cause of Greek civilisation, and 
with the intention of ultimately incorporating 
the island with the Greek kingdom, that would 
have been a policy worthy of England; but 
instead of giving the Greeks the protection aad 
encouragement to which they are specially 
entitled, we are systematically excluding them 
from the service of the Government, and 
employing only Mahomedans in all depart- 
ments, like the gendarmerie and the police, 
which have much to do with the daily life of 
the people. It is clear that at present the 
Turkish pashas rule in Oyprus as well as in 
Constantinople; and this will continue so long 
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as we are content to be governed by a political 
adventurer who may haye eminent qualifica- 
tions for the service of the Porte, but has 
certainly none which entitle him to guide the 
destinies of a Christian State. 


MR. MACKONOCHIE’S PLAN OF 
DISESTABLISHMENT. 


THAT a clergyman of the Church of England 
should draw out the provisions of a bill for 
effecting the disestablishment of his Church, 
and that such scheme should be published in 
one of our foremost reviews—the Nineteenth 
Century—are incidents that singularly mark 
the progress of public opinion on this great 

uestion. Wedo not now propose to examine 

o proposals put forward with so much can- 
dour by the rector of St. Albans, Holborn. 
That we reserve for another opportunity, and 
meanwhile indicate their general scope. hat- 
ever may be thought of Mr. Mackonochie’s con- 
clusions, his premisses are excellent and his 
arguments forcible. He commences by describing 
the evils which ‘‘the Church suffers under 
Establishment”—which is an attempt to har- 
monise two antagonistic forces—the Christ- 
power and the World-power. The objects of 
the State and of the Church are essentially 
distinct. Though the law of Christ may regu- 
late the action of stateemen, it cannot change 
the end of the State itself, which is to promote 
the worldly prosperity of the country. They 
have no concern with an ideal State. In 
—— we have a State that is both ayowedly 
and actually of no religion the embodiment of 
the world power. The union of Church and 
State is a venerable evil, and has assumed 
various forms. Sometimes the one, sometimes 
the other is the dominant power. In England, 
at t, the State is supreme, usurping the 
- oper power and jurisdiction of the Church. 

is union, as Mr. Mackonochie quaintiy puts it, 
practically abolishes the Church layman.” All 
Englishmen can claim the offices of the Church. 
The phrase, ‘‘a member of the Church of Eng- 
land,” is simply a name without a meaning. 
The second objection to the arrangement is that 
the Church is officered and organised by her 
own and her Lord’s enemy, the world power” 
—her archbishops and bishops, for example, 
being appointed by the Prime Minister, who 
may be a Jew, Turk, or Mormon,” in the name 
of the Crown, which may be Presbyterian or 
Anglican, and officially represents both. So 
with other cfficers of the Church, while anyone 
may have the right of patronage. Anyone 
who has money may buy it, and, for the matter 
of that, anyone who bas no money, by judicious 
arrangement with agents. Then the Ohurch 
has no self-government. She ought to regu- 
late for herself, but does not, the number and 
distribution of her bishops and clergy, the divi- 
sion and union of dioceses and parishes, and 
otherwise rule in herown house. As it is, all 
this is done by Act of Parliament,” and at 
times with most grievous waste of time, money, 
and even more valuable commodities. These 
evils result from secular le tion for the 
Church, Convocation 2 n silenced for 
nearly a century and a . Fourthly, Mr. 
Mackonochie complains of the destruction of 
the spiritual jurisdiction of the Church, which 
has been wrested from her by the State. After 
an historical statement on the subject, it is con- 
tended that this has been done ‘‘ with the con- 
nivance and active help of the bishops,” who 
have given up their spiritual power and grasped 
at the temporal weapon ; and it is for the priests 


and laity of the Ohurch to in for themselves 
and for 1 bishops what world- 
made bishops have cast away. 


y 

Mr. Mackonochie ret 3 with the rye 
property question, which is the point of divi- 
sion among Churchmen who are in favour of 
the by gence of disestablishment. Many people 
wo desire the separation of Church and 
State if only the endowments of the Church 
could be preserved, which endowments they 
regard as sacred—as 
tampering with Chure y is sacrilege, 
it has been done already. Not to speak of the 
AS ty sear wy of first-fruits, tenths, tithes, and 
lands by the Crown and others in the sixteenth 
century, what shall we say to our own Eccle- 
siastical Commission, whose acts recognise 
confiscation? But is such secularisation of 
Church property really sacrilege? Christ 
endowed His Church, not with earthly wealth 
and hopour, but with the Holy Ghost, as the 
New Téstament abundantly shows, and if 
Christian people will but believe in Christ, and 
recognise in all such endowments, not the 
patrimony-of the Church, but the golden chains 
of the arch enemy, there need be no fear but 
what the faithful of the richest communion in 
Christendom will give abundant bodily food to 
all priests who will faithfully and laboriously 
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iven to God. But if 


(or as our ancestors said) ‘ — ’ feed 
them with the Bread of Life.” The case of poor 
parishes could be met by means of central funds 
raised by the diocese or by the whole Church at 
large, and when the Church is free and self- 
governed, they would all work together, priest 
and people, and be able to dispense with 
endowments. 

How, then, from a Church point of view, ought 
the separation of Church and State to be carried 
out ? Here we must quote Mr. Mackonochie at 
length :— 

(i.) The first thing to be done will be to declare the 
union of Church and State to be dissolved, to repeal 
all ecclesiastical Acts of Parliament, abolish the eccle- 
siastical law, all ecclesiastical courts, and all coercive 
jurisdiction in ecclesiastical persons; to abolish all 
8 whether in the hands of the Crown, the 

ishops, colleges, or any other person or corporation, 
to remove bishops from the House of Lords, annul all 
privileges and precedences of ecclesiastics (as such), of 
whatever their order, and, at the same time, to remove 
all disabilities at present appertaining to them, In 
doing this care must be en to preserve all merely 
secular rights of the Crown which muy be indirectly 
involved in any of these statutes, as also the rights of 
amy trons, and all other secular rights of the 
aity, and to keep any provisions, not directly religious, 
therein contained, for the maintenance of good order 
or decency. This will leave the Church to take her 
place simply as one of the religions professed by the 
British people, differing from the others externall 
neither by privilege on the one hand nor by disqualif- 
cation on the other. If, as we believe, she has a special 
divine life of her own, it will not fail to manifest itself. 

(ii.) The second step is to arrange for the distribution 
of Church property. 

1. For this purpose a commission should be appointed 
similar to that provided in the “Irish Church Act of 
1869, to supersede the present Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sion, and become r of all kinds of ecclesiastical 
property whatever. It must have all the powers of 
every kind — both for calling into existence the 
machinery needful for its work and also for enforcing 
its decisions. The commissioners should be few in 
number, probably three, as in the case of the Irish 
Church, comm nts of the English Church, in order 
to give security to those concerned that all possible 
any pte would be 2 — 1 of — 
now in —— men of hi ition in society, we 
acquain with law 1 transactions, and 
not members of Parliament. These, I would suggest, 
should not receive an annual salary, but should be hand. 
somely remunerated, at the discretion ot the Lords of 
the Treasury, or of Parliament, out of the Church pro- 
perty, when their work should be accomplished. 


The rector of St. Albans would thus dispose 
of the Church property to be dealt with :— 


(a) Tithes weuld rightly revert to the land. It is 
objected to this, that it is simply making a present to 
the landlord; but at any rate it is in accordavce with 
the principle of abating imposts of all kinds, as far as 
posable, as hindrances to production, which has ruled 

nglish policy for the last forty years. If they are not 
to be paid to the clergy, they must be given to someone, 
and the land from whose produce they are taken seems 
to have the best claims. Any similar payments which 
may exist by peculiar use in any places would follow 
the same law. 

( Recent endowments, that is, since the great in- 
crease in church building in 1832, should, as a matter 
of good feeling, be refunded to the donors, if alive, or 
if not to their estates, if they have left near personal 
descendants or relatives. here such endowments 
have been made by subscription, so thatthe individual 
contributors would be partly unknown, and partly so 
numerous that it would be burdensome to search 
them out, they might be given towards a reserve fund 
for keeping in re cath with their cloisters and 
chapter-houses, Probably the money arising from 
these would not be large; but, if it should prove other- 

and the sum seem to the commissioners too | 
to assign to that purpose, the residue might be given, 
for the same purpose of fabric-repair, to hospitals 
either for the sick or lunatic. Great care should be 
taken not to assign land, which in the course of time 
might become disproportionately valuable,and reproduce 
the present evils of charitable benefactions. 

(c) The Church, thus giving up all her endowments 
in land and money, might, it would seem, reasonably 
ask to retain ber ch and chapels, cathedrals, 
collegiate and parochial, with residences for the clergy, 
if the latter be not too large, or too sumptuous in any 
way for their purpose. A bishop's residence ought to 
be very near to his cathedral, and large enough to en- 
able him to receive a good number of his poorer clergy, 
when obliged to be in the cathedral town for synods or 
other necessary gatherings ; and a parish priest in the 
country might have, besides his ouse, a moderate 
garden and paddock. A residence more elaborate than 
these would be too costly for the clergy of an unesta- 
blished church. The principle on which either churches 
or residences “4 be retained is simply this. Divine 
worship must celebrated somewhere, and God's 
riests must live somewhere. It seems most seemly 
that as the churches and residences exist, and, if the 
were taken away fresh ones must at once be acquired, 
they should continue to be applied to their present 


use. 

(d) All other property of the Church, after paying the 
compensations, of which Iam about to treat, would be 

of by Parliament. 

(¢) In dealing with compensation, it is manifest that 
it will be for the interest of the Church to avoid a period 
in which there will be clergy ministeriog at her altars 
under two separate conditions, one retaining their 
endowments, and the others, the rising clergy, unen- 
dowed. At the same time, it would be most unjust to 
deprive a man of his endowment against his will. To 
avoid this, the bishops and clergy should be at once 
divided, at their own option, into those who remaia ond 
work in the Church, and those who retire with com- 
pensation, e not again to undertake any fixed 
or remunerative clerical work, Every clergyman of 
whatever order should be required, before a certain day, 
to signify his intention either of applying for compen- 
sation or the reverse, If rmined to stay and 
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was in possession of a bishopric or other benefice, 
would at once be taken to ascertain whether the 
diocese or parish were willing to t bim under the 
new arrangement, If not, he should still have the 
option either of applying for compensation, and giving 
up the idea of working in the Church, or of staying on, 
in the hope of being accepted elsewhere, If, on the 
other hand, he should accept compensation, he should 
receive for his lifetime the value of his benefice and 
residence, or a composition equivalent to it. 


If it should happen, though most unlikely, 
that all the archhishops and bishops chose to 
retire, they should be bound individually and 
collectively to do all that would be necessary 
for the consecration of such persons as should 
be chosen by the Disestablished Church to suc- 
ceed them in office, and be disentitled to com- 
pensation till they had complied with this 
condition. 


Mr. Mackonochie having thus laid down the 
principles on which he would effect disestablish- 
ment, proceeds to embody his views in a prac- 
tical form, promising at a future time to sketch 
the ideal of a Disestablished Church. These 
views are contained in a suggested draft of a 
bill to carry into effect the separation of Church 
and State in landand Wales,” the preamble 
of which is as follows :— 

Whereas in former times the religion of this land of 
England and Wales was one and the same in all places 
and among all people; and whereasin those times 
and since then up to the time present, many as well 
private persons as Kings, Princes, and Parliaments have 
granted to the Church of England many social and 
political privileges, much land, and many payments in 
money, as well of tithes as of other emoluments ; and 
whereas more eh and especially since the reign 
of King Henry VIII., t differences of religious 
opinion have arisen, and has caused numerous divisions 
and separations from the said Church of England ; and 
whereas many of Her Majesty's subjecta are 
at the preference granted to one form of religion over 
all the others ; and whereas, moreover, great differences 
of opinion have arisen of late years within the said 
Church of Eugland, the settlement of which differences, 
and the restoration of unity and peace, is hindered by 
the union of Church and State as at present existing : 

It is therefore expedient that the said union of 
Church and State, whether created by Acts of Parlia- 
ment, or arising out of ancient and immemorial usage, 
should be dissolved. 


The proposed bill contains thirty clauses, 

which need not bo here described. The vital 
point at the present stage of the question is the 
principles on which disestablishment should be 
carried out, It will be noted that, although 
Mr. Mackonochie is more radical than might 
have been expected in the way he would deal 
with Church property—as, for instance, in 
handing over the tithes en masse to the landed 
interest—he pro also to follow the same 
Irish precedent by creating a Church body to 
administer such revenues as might come to the 
Anglican communion, and to retain for its uses 
the churches, chapels, and parson ‘* when 
not too sumptuous,” thus “the rector 
of St. Albans is at direct issue with 
the 1 Society. * their carefully- 
re Suggestions for carrying out 
isestablishment, that society pro N make 
over all ecclesiastical property to the parish and 
not to the Church as such, which is not re- 
cognised as a corporation sole.” Mr. Mac- 
konochie’s plan, on the other hand, has the 
enormous disadvantage of giving to the Angli- 
can Church a great deal of property when it 
goes outside the State, which would create an 
imperium in imperio to which no British states- 
man would willingly consent. We point out 
these characteristics in passing. Next week we 
hope to discuss his scheme in connection with 
the Suggestions of the Liberation Society 
with the care/and fulness required by the vital 
importance of the subject. 


NOTES ON THE PARIS EXHIBITION, 


It may be of interest to some of our readers 
if we give, before its close, a few detailed notes 
of the Eæposition Universelle, of which a general 
account hes al:eady appeared in our columns, 
We learn with satisfaction that the Exhibition 
is to be kept open until November 20, instead 
of being closed, as was originally intended, at 
the end of the present month. This extension 
of time is intended to satisfy those exhibitors 
who complain that their goods would not other- 
wise have a fair chance of sale after the distri- 
bution of prizes. We could wish that it were 
possible to keep it open even longer, for the tide 
of visitors is continually on the increase, the 
daily admissions having risen from an average, 
during the earlier months, of about 40,000 to 
nearly 100,000, so that the receipis from 
entrance-money are expected to reach the sum 
of 13,000,000 franca’ The palace of the Trocadero 
does indeed permanently remain, it having been 
purchased by the town of Paris to serve as a 
large concert-hall. It is in the central part of 
this building, which is already being beautifully 
fitted up for the purpose, that the distribution 
of prizes is to take place on the 21st of this 
month. The semi-circular galleries on either 
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side are at present filled with objects of anti- 
quity and hung with ancient pieces of tapestry. 

In the beautifully laid-out grounds, between 
the Trocadero and the Exhibition proper, 
are to be found—houses built by various 
nations; the wonderfully complete and in- 
structive anthropological collection; the fresh 
and salt water aquariums; a long building 
where oyster culture is carried on; the colleo- 
tion of ships, lifeboats, and other objects con- 
nected with navigation, and an interestin 
Algerian building containing the productions o 
that French colony. Amongst the foreign 
houses—which are quite distinct from the 
architectural facades in the ‘‘ Rue des Nations” 
—perhaps the most interesting are those built 
after Chinese and Persian models. The Chinese 
house is decorated outside, in true native style, 
with gilt phoonixes and other hideous creatures, 
and furnished inside with articles in beautifully 
carved wood. The Persian house is quite 
unique, built in fourteen months by two 
skilled Persian workmen, they have constructed, 
amongst other rooms, a miniature representa- 
tion of the salon in the Shah of Persia's palace. 
The ceiling is composed of a million minute 
fragments of glass, and the windows and doors 
are similarly decorated the whole combining 
to produce a = though most brilliant 
effect. Near by a Japanese farm is to be seen, 
surrounded by a bamboo fence and containing 
Japanese trees, shrubs, and plants. But we 
must not linger in these grounds, inte- 
resting and instructive as it may be to study 
here the customs and products of Eastern 
countries, most of which are so well represented. 
The aquarium, however, must not be forgotten 
with its tastefully cut, rocky grottoes, and its 
effective cascade, though at present it is more 
remarkable for its picturesqueness than for the 
fish it contains; but in another small house the 
telescope fish of China and the salamanders or 
axolotls may be seen in various stages of their 
sin life—some as fish entirely, and others 
in the process of losing their gills previous to 
becoming air-breathers. 

A novel arrangement for utilising the heat of 
the sun is erected near here, and is sure to 
attract notice from its size and peculiar 
8 It consists of an immense cone of 
po tin, twenty feet in diameter at the 

end, and turned towards the sun so as to 
ect its rays upon an inner tube of glass, 
which again concentrates the heat thus ob- 
tained upon a funnel containing the water, or 
whatever it may be that requires heating. By 
means of this instrument—which is, however, 
of use only in warm countries—sixteen gallons 
of water have been raised from the ordinary 
temperature (20° C.) to the boiling point 
(100° C.), in a very short time. 4 small 
reflector heated a cold funnel so that in 
two minutes it burnt the hand to touch it. A 
ow-pressure steam-power can be got up by this 
nstrument, but its great bulk alone will probably 
prevent its ever being generally used; though 
when once set up it is attended with no further 
expense and is very little trouble to manage. 
The utilisation of solar heat is not a new idea, 
but so complete and large an apparatus has not 
before been erected. 

Pussing onwards now into the main building 
of the Exhibition, the arrangement of which is 
so clear that a glance at a ground-plan is quite 
sufficient guide to the visitor, we find on one 
hand the lish section and on the other the 
French, while between the two runs the fine 
art gallery. France occupies a larger space of 

und than all the other countries combined ; 

gland ranks next in size, and in the import- 
ance of its exhibits, and to her has — 
assigned a place of honour. Behind the English 
are the American exhibits, and then follow 
those of other nations. Austria and Belgium 
rank perbaps next to England in importance 
and interest. 

In the centre of the fine art galleries a space 
has been set a where the town of Paris has 
erected a handsome pavilion. Within, an exact 
model of the Hotel de Ville, now in process of 
reconstruction, is exbibited, together with models 
and photographs of other modern buildings, 
and various objects found in excavating. Here, 
too, may be studied the way in which the 
drainage of Paris is carried out by means of 
the plans and models of the entire system which 
are shown. 

The machinery department of the French 
section is so complete that it is possible to watch 
the preparation and manufacture of almost 
every known article. Here is one machine 
which, without any manual aid whatever, 
converts rag pulps into paper all ready for use, 
within the space of a few minutes. Here are 
others, where the manufacture of yarious articles 
of food can be watched; while steam-engines, 
printing-presses, hydraulic-lifts, machines for 
spinning and weaving and for every kind of in- 
dustry, succeed oneanother almostendlessly. The 


vestibule at the end of the main building, called 
the Galerie du Travail,“ where manual labour 
of every kind is carried on, is always crowded, 
for here diamond-cutting, the making of 
watches, the manufacture of all kinds of articles 
of verti and of jewellery, lace and toys, glass- 
blowing, brushes and pipes, Indian shawls, 
these and many more may be seen. Just outside 
this vestibule is a splendid chime of bells, played 
twice a day for about an hour; an electrical 
exhibit; and, near the well-known Duval Re- 
staurant, is Pictet’s ice-making machine, which 
supplies the ice required by the whole of the 
restaurants in the Exhibition to the amount of 
about 48,000lbs. a day. 

The French Telegraphic Department contains 
many novelties, and comparisons cannot but be 
drawn between the slow rate at which improve- 
ments are introduced into the telegragh service 
of this country and the eagerness of other coun- 
tries to promote, and to make use of, scientific 
discoveries. The French Government appoint 
acommission, to whom is given the work of 
considering all telegraphic inventions that 
may be brought before them, and in this 
way encouragement is given to inyentors, 
while any improvements are made known 
to the Government officials for the pur- 
pose of adoption into the telegraphic service. 
As a result of this beneficial system, almost 
every kind of telegraphic instrument is repre- 
sented in this annexe; and here, too, are exhi- 
bited and sold articulating telephones made 
by various French instrument-makers. Nume- 
rous electric bells are fixed round the room; 
one, by an ingenious arrangement, is not only 
a bell, but it also serves the purpose of a fire 
alarm. Duplex and a telegraphy are 
in working order ; and, in the American section 
Mr. Elisha Gray exhibits his improved system for 
multiple telegraphy, whereby eight or more 
messages can be simultaneously sent along a 
single wire. Side by side with Mr. Gray’s 
stands Mr. Edison’s case, where is exhibited 
his phonograph and electric pen. The phono- 
graph is, however, best seen and heard in a 
room in the Boulevard des Capucins, where 
one of the most perfect instruments yet con- 
structed is daily exhibited. The playing of a 
cornet is reproduced by it so faithfully that it 
is hardly distinguishable from the original. A 
large paper cone fixed over the mouthpiece 
increases the volume of the reproduced sound, 
so that a numerous audience have no difficulty 
in hearing whatever the instrument may say. 
Three I are exhibited here —one, 
made after Mr. Edison’s original plan; a second, 
slightly differing from it, a simple and cheaper 
form; and the third and best, in which the 
cylinder is rotated Oy clockwork, made by 
Mr. Stroh. Here, in Paris, it is also possible 
to buy the phonograph, which cannot yet be 
obtained in England, owing to the action of 
the Stereoscopic Company, who have purchased 
the sole right of making and selling it in this 
country. 

One of the most striking features, at a first 
glance, of this Exhibition, is the rich and beau- 
tiful display of glass and crystal in every form 
and of every colour; this is especially good in 
the Austrian section. In the part occupied by 
Russia is a small glass show case, containing a 
very beautiful novelty in jewellery. A Moscow 
— has discovered a means of colouring gold 

y subjecting it to certain gases when in a molten 
condition, so that the tints of a leaf are repro- 
duced in exquisite shades of colour in brooches 
and other articles. A large portion of the Swiss 
section is devoted to watches, of which surely 
every conceivable variety is shown. Some are 
so tiny that they are inserted into finger and 
scarf-rings, others are adapted to be worn as 
bracelets, lockets, and so on. China and Japan 
send articles in beautifully carved wood and 
ivory, and also numerous specimens of their 
ceramic ware. The British colonies are well 
represented, Australia especially sending a very 
complete exhibit of her productions: The 
Queensland section is perhaps the best, and the 
photographs hung round the room help to give 
it the most attractive appearance. Canada has 
erected a trophy built ot the various timbers 

rown in the country, and which also serves 
or the display of general articles. 

But where months might easily and profitably 
be spent, it is impossible for a newspaper 
article to offer a complete survey, and we must 
bring this brief and necessarily imperfect sum- 
mary to a close. One feature peculiar to this 
Exhibition which deserves mention, is the great 
lottery that the Gevernment have instituted in 
connection with it. It is significant that in 
one country lotteries should be forbidden, 
while in another close by they are patronised 
by the Government. The French people, how- 
ever, dearly love the exciting possibilities that 
lotteries offer, and the million tickets issued at 
a franc each are being speedily bought. Two- 
thirds of the money thus obtained is to be spent 


in prizes, of which there is a great variety, and 


the other third is intended to assist the Govern- 
ment in paying the travelling expenses of work- 
ing men visiting the Exhibition. 

ust outside the Trocadero are two or three 
English buildings which have been, we believe, 
the scene of much useful work. One of these 
is a comfortable hall, where religious services 
are continually held; another is a very nice 
temperance refreshment-room ; and of chief im- 


portance, perhaps, are the two stands where 
portions of the Bible and tracts are freely dis- 
tributed. The Bible Society have already 


given away about 400,000 books of the Bible, 
in various languages, from this stand, and it 
was pleasant to note the general desire amongst 
the people to obtain these books, and the 
eagerness with which they were often read. 
It is impossible to say what good is not thus 
being silently done, and we apprehend that a 
useful lesson may also be learnt by Continental 
nations from a small tract, which is being 
widely distributed, entitled Le Dimanche et la 
Société.” It offers a silent protest, which the 
refusal of the English exhibitors to work their 
machinery on the Sunday enforces, against the 
mode in which that day is too generally spent 
on the Continent. 


Dr. Edkins, of the London Missionary Society, 
has started a monthy magazine at Pekin in the 
Chinese language. Its title is Y ih che sin luh, 
which signifies ‘‘ Magazine for the Promotion of 
Knowledge.” 


The Journal du Loiret announces the coming pub- 
lication of documents showing that Napoleon III. 
offered Egypt to England in consideration of the 
occupation of Morocco by France, and that, not- 
withstanding the refusal of Lord Palmerston, he 
persisted in this proposal for two years. 

According to the same paper, a book, Le Secret 
du Roi,” several chapters of which the Duc de 
Broglie has already read to the Academy, will 
appear on the 25th of October in two volumes. 

he duke describes in this work the secret foreign 
policy of Louis XV. There are to be a number of 
revelations in it. 


HasitvaL Conression.—Dr. Pusey has just 
issued a letter to the Archbishop of Canterbury on 
‘* Habitual Confession not discouraged by the Reso- 
lution accepted by the Lambeth Conference.” The 
learned professor, who writes from Christchurch, 
admits that for some forty years he has, as his 
grace, he says, knows, received the confessions of 
all who came to him. These confessions, he says, 
in many places had become habitual at the wish of 
those who made them, Of some still living he had 
received confessions for some thirty-five years. 
What, then, he says, concerns him is to know 
whether in so doing he has come under any censure 
from the hundred bishops assembled at the Lam- 
beth Conference in that part of their resolution 
which ran :—‘‘It is the deliberate opinion of the 
Conference that no minister of the Church is autho- 
rised even to encourage the practice of habitual 
confession.” Dr. Pusey devotes nearly forty-two 
pages to his arguments. 

EXPLORATION or ITHAcA.— Dr. Schliemann has 
recently been engaged in exploring the Island of 
Ithaca, the land of the much-travelled Ulysses. 
The Spectator, in summarising the results of his 
explorations, says :—Beginning at the northern 
ends, he found that the valley called Polis, which 
has generally been regarded as the site of the 
capital of Ulysses, and which Mr, Gladstone, in his 
recently published ‘Homer Primer,’ says 
with all Homer’s indications of the capital,’ could 
not maintain its claim, its fancied Acropolis ‘ never 
having been touched by the hands of man,’ and the 
Greeks not having been wont to build their cities 
on fertile land, especially ‘among these barren 
— 4 where arable land was so precious. Pro- 
ceeding southwards, Dr. Schliemann came to the 
isthmus which joins the northern and southern 
halves of the island, on which Mount Aetos is 
situated ; and here, on its ‘artificially but rudely 
levelled summit,’ which rises 1,200 feet above 
the sea, found a triangular platform with 
remnants of some cyclopean buildings which 
he has satisfied himself formed the nucleus 
of the most ancient capital of the old 
lords of Ithaca, and among them of Ulysses. 
It appears that the summit of Mount Aetos was 
extended to the north and south-west by a huge 
cyclopean wall still existing, the space between the 
top and the wall being filled up with stones and 
débris,’ Thus a level surface, extensive enough for 
a mansion and a courtyard, was afforded, There 
are two circuit walls, one fifty feet below the other, 
and immense boulder walls run down and about the 
upper slope of the mountain. Dr. Schliemann thinks 
that a city of some 2,000 houses once sheltered 
under these cyclopean walls, and has found the 
ruins of 190, the stones composing which are far 
larger than those in the cyclopean houses at 
Mycene and Tiryus. None of these ruins are visible 
from below, the sides of Mount Aetos being very 
steep, which accounts for the discovery not having 
been made before. The steepness of the slope and 
centuries of heavy winter rains also account for the 
disappearance of almost all remnants of ancient 
industry, which have been swept into the sea, At 
the southern end of the island he has found the very 
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MR. HUGHES AS A CHURCH DEFENDER.* 
Seconp NOTICE. 


Turk temper of the Erastian manifesto which 
Mr. Thomas Hughes has issued is instructive as 
an illustration of the effect which the idea of 
religious ascendancy exerts on a mind naturally 
liberal and generous. Mr. Hughes is a decided 
opponent of priests and their craft, but it would 
not be easy to find a priest who propounds his 
own theories with an air of more confident in- 
fallibility or who is less disposed to regard 
dissent from his views with — or com- 
— He has got a theory of his own, and 

e expects that, at the sound of his trumpet, all 
the world shall fall down and worship. o are 
surprised at the fayour which his book has re- 
ceived from some journals which represent 
High-Church views, for we should have thought 
that it would be almost as offensive to them as 
to Dissenters. Mr. Hughes shows as little sym- 

athy with Evangelical doctrine as with Sacer- 

otal pretension ; he wants the Church to be no 
longer hampered with ‘‘ the trappings of three 
hundred years ago,” and as to the Thirty-nine 
Articles in particular, is of opinion that 
it is good to treat them with respect; but to 
keep them alive any longer as tests of 
the beliefs of young men who have grown 
up in the present half-century, is to put 
a wholly unnecessary impediment in the way 
of candidates for holy orders, and to encourage 
dishonesty and self-deception in the very places 
where, before all others, there should be truth- 
fulness and clearness of sight; he loves the 
Establishment because of the shelter which it 
affords to Liberal theologians who could not 
find a home in any of the Evangelical Dissenting 
communions; and he shows what meaning he 
attaches to the term by the assertion that 
there is no man amongst English Nonconfor- 
mist ministers (always excepting Mr. Mar- 
tineau) who has any claim—or, indeed, who 
has shown any desire to assert a claim—to that 
title ’—that is, the title of Liberal theologians. 
We should have expected Evangelical and 
High-Churchmen alike to repudiate such a 
defender as this. Alas! in the majority of 
cases the love of the Establishment has proved 
too strong, and they have been ready to welcome 
an ally who is prepared to sacrifice all that 
they hold most precious in Divine truth, and 
who supports the State Church on the ground 
that it hinders the very ends which they are 
most anxious to adyance. The Evangelicals 
are told that its great recommendation is 
that it allows a ‘‘liberality” of theo- 
logical opinion, which, in their view, is 
nothing short of deadly heresy ; while the High 
Churchman is informed that one of the great 
blessings of the connection of the Church with 
the State is that a check is put upon the 
assumption of the priesthood. Both are warned 
that they must consent to great reforms— 
reforms which inyolye the surrender of that 
which is the glory of the Church in their eyes 
—if the Establishment is to continue. In other 
words, they are taught that in order to keep the 
shadow they must give up the substance, that 
if the State Church is to live it must be stripped 
of the very attributes which they regard as 
essential to the very nature of the Church, the 
one 
with his Catholicity —that, to speak plainly, 
they must give up the spiritual essence in order to 
keep the material accidents. It might have been 
hoped that the answer to such an appeal would 
have been unanimous and —— and that 
Mr. Hughes would have found sympathy only 
with men of Broad Church sentiments like his 
own. But any expectation of this kind which 
may have been formed has been disappointed. 
John Bull, with characteristic loyalty to its 
own Ara has declined to accept such a 
defence of the Establishment, but it has not, so 
far as we are aware, found many imitators. 
The Church Review has taken the same tono, 
but in general there seems to have been a desire 
among Churchmen to profit, even by advocacy 
which must often wound their tenderest 
susceptibilities. Perhaps they who are willing to 
use any instrument are wise in their generation. 
They know that there is not the faintest pro- 
spect of such reforms as Mr. Hughes deside- 
rates, and that the Establishment must stand 
or fall as it is. Mr. Hughes may throw a 

lamour over certain minds, and, if a section of 

iberals can thus be induced to do battle for 
anideal which simply has noexistence, theactual 
State Church, with all its sacerdotalism and 
intolerance, may obtain a somewhat longer 
lease of existence. Such a calculation would 


* The Old Church; What shall we do with it? By 
Tuomas Hucugs, d. C. (London: MacMillan and Co.) 


parting with his orthodoxy and the other 
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not show much nobility of spirit, but the event 
may possibly justify its sagacity. 

But if Mr. Hughes has little sympathy with 
the great body of the ans „he has still less 
with Nonconformists. He is a passionate 
believer in a national religion, and he would 
make it as colourless as possible in order that 
it may be national. For those who do not share 
this sentiment he has but little tolerance. He 
begins, even in his dedication, with an assump- 
tion which is as unfair as it must be offensive 
to them. To the * Honourable W. E. 
Forster, M. P., and to all other English men and 
women who, while dissenting from the public 
expression of the national faith as embodied in 
the National Church, are yet unwilling that 
England shall, as a nation, abandon the most 
sacred of all the missions entrusted to her.” 
This is certainly a bold opening. It is not only 
a petitio principii; it is an intolerable claim to 
religious superiority, which has a flavour of 
Pharisaism about it we should scarcely have 
expected to find ina Broad Churchman. But, 
in truth, there is not a little of Pharisaism with 
the arrogance that is sure to accompany it in 
the utterances of the school. They have a 
monopoly of Liberalism at all events; and, 
according to Mr. Hughes, they alone care that 
the nation should have a religion. With a little 
more of real breadth of view, he would have 
perceived that the men to whom he is opposed 
are just as anxious that England asa nation“ 
should fulfil the most sacred of all the missions 
entrusted to her” as he can be himself. The only 
difference between them and him on this point 
is as to the way in which this end can be 
best secured. hey do not believe that 
it is advanced by taking Three Creeds and 
Thirty-nine Articles, placing them in a schedule 
of an Act of Parliament, and labelling them the 
„national faith,” although a large minority of 
the nation, if not one half of it, rejects them 
altogether; and of those who acoept them a con- 
siderable number, including Mr. Hughes him- 
self, regard them as obsolete and find in them 
dangerous temptations to ‘dishonesty and 
self-deception.” As little do they think that 
the nation is maintaining a faith or ful- 
filling a religious mission when it gives to 
one e of religious teachers, a commission to 
teach men in the name of the State, without 
any care as to what they teach, provided they 
are content to remain in the National Church. 
They believe that the best manifestation of 
national religion is the prevalence of sound 
principles of righteousness in the conduct of 
public affairs. With them religion is a matter 
of personal conviction and personal duty, and 
so far as it exerts a power over a people it will 
constrain them to conduct all their àational 
business on Christian principles. Just as a 
Christian merchant in his counting-house re- 
members that he has a religious faith and 
certain obligations arising out of it, so the legis- 
lature of a really Christian people will regulate 
all its action on the principles of the faith it 
part. Whenever feelings of this kind 

ave been prominent in our senate—as, for 
example, when in obedience to the best feelings 
of the best part of the nation the great Act 
of Negro Emancipation was passed—they hold 
that a noble display was given of national 
religion. If the entire nation were governed by 
Obristian principles then the whole course of 
legislation would be of the same character. 
There would be the absence of all care for class 
interests at home, of all vainglorious boastings 
and ambitious purposes abroad. A Christian 
nation, like a Christian man, would do justly 
and love mercy, would unloose every burden 
and bid the oppressed go forth free, would 
everywhere and under all circumstances pursue 
a policy of righteousness, the work of which 
would be peace. If Mr. Hughes can say that 
the influence of the clergy of the State Church 
has inclined our Parliament to follow a course 
of the kind he will haye adduced an argument 
that might have some weight on the con- 
troversy. Lut it would certainly require some 
hardihood in face of the events oi the last two 
years (not to go any further back) to venture on 
such an assertion. Tbat, however, is not our point 
here. What we urge is that the conception of 
natural religion which we have indicated is Just 
as clear and definite as any for which Mr. Hughes 
contends. Those who insist that the missionary 
work of the Church can only be effectually dis- 
charged by the voluntary labours of earnest 
men who work as the Spirit of God moves them, 
and that all a nation can do in its public 
capacity is to exhibit to the world the influence 
of its religion in moulding its policy, have a right 
to be respected for conscientiousness and 
sincerity, instead of being met by the indirect 
insinuation that they are content that the 
country should abandon the most sacred 
mission that has been entrusted to her. 

The same spirit shows itself in the oy 
risons which our author institutes between the 
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National Church and Dissenting communities. 
Some illustrations of this we have given in a 
previous article, and we only return to tho 
point in order to show how irrelevant to his 
argument many of these contrasts are. If he 
chooses to rake up such scandals as that about 
Rev. Mr. Webster, of Eckington, near Chester- 
field, it is a matter of individual taste, and we 
can only regret that a man of his type should 
lower a great controversy of principle by the 
introduction of personalities about which he is 
altogether mistaken, and which would not 
touch the points at issue if all his representa- 
tions are correct. For it is not his business to 
prove that Congregationalism is arbitrary, or 
capricious, or oppressive in its administration. 
If it be so, these are grievous faults, and 
grievously must Congregationalism pay for 
them in the loss of influence in the nation. 
But that is the end of the matter. If, indeed, 
Congregationalism were aspiring to the position 
of the Episco Church, the facts, if esta- 
blished, would tell very strongly against its 
claims. But as it desires nothing of the kind 
they have just as much relation to the present 
discussion as the record of the injustice inflicted 
by that t Erastian, Nebuchadnezzar, in 
order to force his people first to worship his 
lden image, and afterwards to worship only 
he God of Shadrach, Meshach, and Abedn 
The same remark applies to his remarks on the 
difference between the Established Church and 
Congregationalists, or, indeed, Methodists as to 
the admission of members to their fellowship. 

“The National Church is accused of latitudi- 
narianism, that it embraces men of very different 
beliefs. [We may — in passing that this is not the 
form in which we should put the objection, but to this 
we shall come hereafter.] Of“ multitudinism,” that it 
makes no attempt to distinguish between spiritual and 
unspiritual men, One of the ablest advocates of dis- 
establishment anges the argument in these words, The 
early churches, like modern Congregational Churches, 
had clearly some means of distinguishing between 
catechumens and the faithful; ef determinig, that is, 
the distinctive religious character of individual men. 
And if, as communities of the faithful, churches are to 
exist at all, the distinction must be maintained.” Now 
it seems to me one of the most precious characteristics 
of the National Church that it makes no such attempt, 
draws no such distinction.” 

Whether precious or not, we maintain that 
this feature is no n characteristic of a 
National Church at all. Multitudinism is 
inconsistent with the traditions of Oongrega- 
tionalism, and out of harmony with its true 
spirit, although it is possible to conceive of its 
being adopted by a church which retained the 
power of self-government, and rejected all pro- 

osals for alliance with the State. Further, 
ngregationalism certainly may, in perfect 
consistency with all aod pe ag depart so far 
from the practice of times as to impose on 
the conscience of individual the responsi- 
bility for his profession of spirituality—that is, it 
may base the constitution of its churches on the 
old theory, that the church must be composed of 
spiritual men, but having asserted this lea ve each 
man to decide for himself whether he shall enter 
its communion. On the other hand, the Episco 
Church might become as rigid in its tests as 
most exclusive of Congregational Churches, and 
still be a State Church. The controversy here is 
between two rival Church systems, either of 
which might be adopted by the State. We do 
not wish to deprive Mr. Hughes of the liberty 
of maintaining a Church in which the tares 
shall have the fullest opportunities for growing 
up rank and luxurant by the side of the wheat. 

e emphatically disclaim any desire to inter- 
fere with the freest development of multi- 
tudenism, except by force of reasoning. Ifthe 
Episcopal or any other Ohurch chooses to make 
membership in it a es of every Eng- 
lishman,” the advocates of disestablishment 
will certainly not attempt to forbid such libe- 
rality. .What they do object to is that the 
nation should sanction this theory, and that 
they, as part of the nation, should be com- 
mitted to what they hold to be unsoriptural, 
and further that, if they do not avail themselves 
of the “‘ birthright” which is offered them, 
they should be regarded as in some sense 

iahs and outcasts from the national life. 
3 here are two Church theories, one of 
which Mr. Hughes decidedly prefers. He may 
be right, but even if it be so, that is no reason 
why the State should impose his view upon the 
community at large. 

Next week we propose to commence a series 
of articles dealing with the general question. 


THE FAMINE CAMPAIGN IN INDIA.“ 


It is many years since Mr. Fawcett predicted 
that it would be impossible for the English Par- 
lament long to continue to treat the great 
Empire of India with the practical neglect 


* The Famine Campaign in Southern India, 1876- 


1878. By WILIIX Dicsy, H Secretary l[odian 
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which it habitually suffers at its hands. That | 


prophecy is beginning to be fulfilled. At the 

t moment the newspa are full of the 
East Indian question, which we may say, by 
the bye, always looms in larger and larger pro- 
portions as eas ioe grows. This was the 
case with the last Indian famine, but we sup- 
pose that very few ns have asked how far 
the Government of this country was responsible 
for the famine of 1876-78. It is absolutely true 
that that famine, from which hundreds of 
thousands died, excited less interest than do 
most ordinary railway catastrophes. As always 
—and this is one of the most beautiful features 
of the national character—the English — 
went to the aid of the dist with self- 
sacrificing generosity.“ But alms are not all 
that is nbeded in such a case. What is wanted 
is to prevent the necessity of alms. To relieve 
the starving, to bury the starved is humane; to 
prevent starvation and death is wisely humane. 

An Indian famine, when it arises, is almost or 
altogether unmanageable. The country cannot 
be reached, or, at least, reached in time—and 
that is one thing that is within remedy. Under 
the government of the native princes a calamity 
such as Southern India lately passed through 
was accepted as nothing more than an un- 
avoidable calamity; but we do not so read 
either the facts of national life, or the claims of 
duty arising out of such reading. The law 
of Christian govornmont is that when suffering 
could have been prevented, aud has not, there 
is crime somewhere. If it was mere negli- 
gence, or want of foresight, or blundering— 
either or all is a crime, 

In respect to the last famine, no one could 
wish for more facts, or, on the whole, for a 
more complete history than Mr. Digby has 
given in these bulky volumes. The materials 
were both enormous and superfluous, and some- 
times Mr. Digby has selected the latter. His 
volumes are — and not always most read- 
able, and the matter is sometimes badly 
arranged. -We imagine, however, that he has 
not written for the superficial general reader— 
such ago do not require, and would not 
read, two laboriously-compiled volumes of this 
character ; but for men who influence opinion, 
for men who make laws, Mr. Digby has pro- 
duced an invaluable book—one, indeed, that 
should give him claim to the title of public 
benefactor. 


The first hint of the famine appears in 
October, 1876, and it was then seen that a great 
deal would have to be done. The authorities 
were awake, but were not sufficiently awake. 
They did not seem to consider that a week or 
two makes a very considerable difference to a 
population that is already short of food and 
cannot see its way to more. No doubt matters 
were taken in hand at that time too leisurely. 
Sir Henry Norman wrote :— 

The Government of India do not think it advisable 
in present emergency to sanction large and expensive 
works, the ultimate cost of which greatly exceed 
the expense involved in providing labour for distreased 

r. Local works should be organised. Bombay 

vernment have been similarly instructed. The 
railway project must be decided on its merits. 

Our author, who is utterly negligent of 
censure, says of this 

The Supreme Government, by its subsequent action, 
to be noted more in detail when dealing with the Bom- 
bay famine, confessed that it was wrong on this point. 
In ite favour, when condemoing, in early stages of 
famine, the commencement of large works, it may be 
stated that the fears expressed in January, 1876, re- 


garding probable famine in Bellary and other districts, 
only been incompletely borne out. A few months 


after, viz., in the sp of 1876, the Viceregal Council 
experienced a second ; this time it was reported 
that the rains in had failed, and large schemes 


of remunerative public works were placed before the 
Viceroy. His Excellency, however, was disiaclined to 
sanction these, preferring that, if partial scarcity 
occurred, small works, in the localities where distress 
existed, should be provided. 


And next :— 


There was no wilful desire to ignore real distress, but 

a conviction that those on the spot where distress 
manifested itself would be, or were, desirous of 
ifying the disaster with which they might have to 


And then the famine came in all its gaunt and 
awful character. Mr. Digby describes it, adding 


in the course of his work to detail after detail.. 


Almost at the beginning there came starvation, 
and at the very beginning the extent of the pro- 
vision made was exaggerated. We meet with 
this in the very early days :— 

How terribly the. ople suffered, and how cruelly 
they treated their children, will never be adequately 
known, but incidents are related again and again which 
serve in some measure to give an idea of the suffering. 
For instance, near the — — district, where distress 
was deemed to be comparatively slight, Mr. McQuhae, 
the collector of the district, after visiting thirty villages 
which were most affected, found a large number of 
— 2 had left their homes and were already ‘‘ wander- 

Much 1 was derived from jungle and other 
roots, aud Mr. McQuhae himself, on the journey referred 
to, witnessed one hundred le e ed in picking a 
root which he found was 12 e also wet with 
“ten females returning home with a few handsful of 


n taken from ants’ holes in return for six or eight 
ours’ labour.“ Very early in the course of the distress, 
the people exhibited the faculty which Orientals seem 
to possess above all others, viz., that of reducing their 
food by one-half at least, eating but one meal a day, 
and that a scanty one, or one in two days. 


By December of this very year the authorities 
had, it appears, 310,000 persons on hand, and 
that, probably, was not nearly the number they 
should have had. But when they took action 
they took it vigorously, even when they did not, 
or could not, cover the whole ground. Can they 
be blamed because they did not? There was at 
one timea strong feeling upon this subject, but, as 
in other cases, one has to put oneself into the 
place of the authorities to realise the whole 
extent of the difficulty. Doing that—although 
here and there, and too often, there was reason 
for grave censure—it may be said that the Indian 
Government pertormed a great work even at 
the beginning, and that, even if it did not 
realise the whole extent of the calamity or the 
paramount urgency for instant action, every- 
where it did more than any other Government 
on did before. It is something to have done 
that. 

Time seems to have been lost in waiting for 
reports of inspectors. Mr. Digby has had the 
official reports and documents to the number 
of thousands placed in his hands without reserve, 
and we can see, from many of his quotations, 
how the 8 must have waited and star ved 
while the Commissioners were inquiring ; 
but the Commissioners themselves did their 
work admirably, as Indian civil officers gene- 
rally do. 


In fact, itis impossible to lay blame upon the 
Indian Government with a very heavy brush. 
They had to deal not merely with actual, but with 
assumed distress. People who were not etarving 
might make more urgent claims than people 
who were starving; and a Charity Organisa- 
tion Committee” could not be extemporised for 
every village. But whatever was done in the 
early months had to be done over and over 
again as the work went on, and with still 
increasing proportions. It is interesting, if 
— so, to read the details of all that was 

one, and one feels as an Englishman some 

tification that so much was accomplished. 

e strain upon the Government at last became 
fearful, and no laxity of subordinates was over- 
looked. Take the following from the Governor- 
. in Council censuring the Madras 
officials :— 


His Excellency the Governor-General in Council 
regrets to observe that the reports of the local officers 
in the distressed districts of the Madras Presidency 
have not, with some notable exceptions, been charac- 
terised by the same punctuality, accuracy, or com- 
pleteness. Their various deficiencies in important 
particulars have been sufficiently commented on by 
the Madras Board of Revenue, and have been to a 
great extent supplemented by the series of elaborate 
and able reviews of the several districts by the board 
itself, which have accompanied them. His Excellency 
in Council is willing to make the most ample allowance 
for the irksomeness and difficulty which must have 
been felt in submitting detailed statistics by officers 
who wore labouriog under the practical difficulties of 
organising relief for clamorous and ye. multi- 
tudes; but is constrained to observe that had they 
more generally grasped the imperative need of tempe- 
rate and thorough disagnosis of the condition of affairs 
around them at a very early stage of famine, the exag- 
gerated impressions which were in many instances 
received, and the excessive and uncalled-for relief which 
was consequently given, wight have been alike avoided, 
and the general policy of Government might have been, 
in important particulars, different from what it was. 
While thus commenting on a general teadency which 
has had a not unimportant influence upon the conduct 
of affairs, His Excellency the Governor-General in Council 
cannot withhold a tribute of admiration to the energy, 
ability, and self-devotion which the local officers of the 
Madras Presidency, of grades, have uniformly 
displayed, to the humanity by which their measures, 
even if at times in excess of the occasion, have been 
prompted, and the loyalty with which they have accepted 
and endeavoured to carry out the famine policy of the 
Government of India, as set forth in the instructions of 
January 16 last, and personally explained by Sir Richard 
Temple in the course of his mission. 

The effect of this 12 was like a spark falling 
upon a large quantity of gunpowder. The explosion 


was terrific. At that particular juncture, and for some 
months su uently, the minds of the majority of the 
people of Madras were fully possessed of one thing 


above all others, viz., that the Supreme Government 
was sceptical as to there being a famine in Southern 
India. Feelings of the utmost resentment were 
cherished, and very hard things of the Viceroy and his 
Councillors were said. 

And so on. Yet we are told that this censure 
was ultimately passed by, though neither 
forgotten nor forgiven.” Such things will 
always occur in exciting times—and, excepting 
for the public good, should be forgotten as soon 
as — 8 Recriminations do no good. 

Mr. Digby treats in great detail the course of 
famine and of relief, giving graphic descriptions 
as well as numerous statistical details. Need 
we follow him? Some of the details are hor- 
rible, and our readers would not care to have 
them placed before them. As to what is to 
be done in future, this, we think, is clearly 
shown—that the first note of famine should be 


attended to; that there should be more ex- 
tensive irrigation and inter-communication ; 
that labour should be extemporised ; that service 
should be more plentifal. All this depends 
upon the English people, and we cannot shift 
the burden, heavy although it may be, from our 
shoulders. Much glorious work—better than 
conquering a kingdom—was done during, the 
last famine, but it will be a national sin if 
another should ever be allowed to assum 

similar dimensions. N 


PLEVNA AND THE SULTAN.“ 


Though it is impossible we should have 
much sympathy with the politics of Mr. Gay’s 
k, we may well admire the spirit of adven- 
ture and determination which imparts to it so 
eat an interest. Mr. Gay represented the 
aily Telegraph as one of its special correspon- 
dents in the Turko-Russian war, but he has 
approved himself something very different from 
the ordinary newspaper reporter, and his book 
will, no doubt, be referred to hereafter for infor- 
mation on certain points, of which he alone of 
Englishmen was cognisant. From special 
influence well used, or more perhaps from 
great tact—of which he seems to possess a full 
share—Mr. Gay made himself trusted by the 
Sultan, with whom he not only had various 
interviews, but by whom he was entrusted with 
confidences. The Sultan treated him with 
signal honour, and showed towards him such a 
familiarity as he may well regard with pride. 
Of the Sultan he gives a very fair picture— 
claiming for him that he has done his utmost to 
bring about the much-needed reforms in 
Turkey, and failed because—from the force of 
old customs and the lack of ready money—it 
was simply impossible; and he sketches graphi- 
cally the more prominent members of his 
suite. Certainly the Sultan is no lazy Turk. 
He is always surrounded by papers, and studies 
hard. Mr. Gay thus describes him :— 


In appearance His Majesty, who I believe is about 
thirty-seven years of age, is not unlike the typical 
Eoglish philosopher; he bas a very grave face, is of 
sallow complexion, and has, since his elevation to the 
throne, worn an anxious expression, to which, it is said, 
he was a stranger before he became Sultan. He speaks 
in a very low tone of voice, without any such gestures 
as most Orientals indulge in, and dresses altogether in 
European fashion, with the one exception of the fez, 
which of course he always carries. It is not his habit 
to wear either rings or jewellery ; plain pearl studs 
adorn his shirt front—that is all. Except when giving 
State audiences, or presiding at State ceremonies, he 
wears no order or riband. As he converses a melan- 
choly smile frequently crosses his features. He gives 
an observer the idea that he is weary, and indeed sad, 
and it is very possible indeed that he is. Of a nervous 
temperament, he is rather above the middle height 
somewhat broad across the chest, possessing powerfu 
hands, generally speiking a fairly strong man. He 
wears both whiskers and moustache, leans his head 
somowhat forward habitually, as though thinking. 
While talking he has a habit, when not smoking, of 
playing with some article or other which may chance to 
lie upon the table. Every now and then he would pro- 
duce from a side pocket a notebook in which to jot 
down anything which might appear to him worthy of 
remembrance. Generally s ing, the eunuchs or any 
other attendants who chanced to be present were 
ordered to retire, and they then went usually into the 
next room but one, where they could, had they been so 
disposed, see into the oes where we were, but 
whence they could not hear a word of what passed. 
On the occasion of my return from Plevna, I was re- 
ceived by the Sultan in one of the apartments of the 
barem, and that evening His Majesty, Said Pasha, and 
myself were alone, with the doorsshut. Generally the 
interviews lasted a — considerable time, especially on 
such occasions as 1 any news to communicate, when 
His Majesty would bevery precise in ascertaining all 
available particulars, asking for illustrative sketches, 
and always satisfying himself that he thoroughly under- 
stood the exact nature of the events he was discussing, 
His anxiety to have correct news was sometimes almost 
painful. I believe he occasionally sat up all night in 
order to be rightly informed upon some point which 
interested him. Tn speaking of his needs and his 
troubles he was always very unreserved. He frequently 
dwelt upon the difficulties which environed him; upon 
the want of preparatior he had for the throne he was so 
suddenly called upon to fill; upon his need of able men 
to second his efforts for the public good, sometimes 
saying, Ves, yes, I know the iocapable ones, but 1 
cannot tell who are capable. When once I discover 
that, I will make great — 


Mr. Gay tells us that it was his good fortune 
to return to Turkey just when the members of 
the Constantinople Conference were quitting 
Stamboul ; and was privy to the arrangement 
of the plans of campaign. His picture of the 
state of feeling in Constantinople is indicative 
of quick observation and the fullest access to 
sources of information. : 

The difficulty of obtaining any reliable infor- 
mation about the state of matters at Plevna, 
and the readiness of the Sultan to aid him in 
making his way to that stronghold, led Mr. 
Gay to undertake one of the most daring 
journeys, which ig only surpassed by the escape 
he effected from Plevna after it had been com- 
pletely encircled by the Russians. Indeed, Mr. 


„ Plevna, the Sultan, and the Porte. Reminiscences 
of the War in Turkey. By J. Drew Gay, Commander 
of the Osmarie, &c, (Chatto ard Windus.) 
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Gay's chances of escape were so slight, so close 
was the cordon through which he had to force 
his way, that the description of it reads more 
like a bit of romance than a report of hard 
facts. We must give our readers a glimpse 
of the perils of this exploit :— 


Do what we would we seemed to be treading upon 
bayonets and sabres at every step—not actually, of 
course, but figuratively—for, despite the precaution we 
took of halting every few moments, it was by the 
merest accident over and over again that we did not 
rush into the arms of the very men we were trying to 
avoid. The party would be halted, men and horses 
would hide up together, and we would be obliged to 
wait perhaps a quarter of an hour in order to let some 
party of stragglers going from one part of the camp to 
the other to pass by without noticing us. Then we 
would be led by all kinds of winding paths, keeping as 
much as possible in the shadow of the hills and trees, or 
cautiously threading our way through a field of thick 
maize, till another whispered ‘‘ Halt!“ was heard, and 
we all bad to cower down again. A second time 
infantry challenged us, and again the Circassian 
dressed as a Cossack quieted them, We were fortu- 
nately not challenged by cavalry. At one time, after 
skirting the foot of a round and large high bill, on 
which a great number of small camp-fires, and one 
very large one (which we, rightly or wrongly, took 
for the headquarter camp-fire), were burning, and 
going so close as to be able to hear the voices 
of the men who sat round the blaze and to see 
their faces distinctly, we came to a little open plateau, 
upon which the moon shone brightly. How I 
wished that a great black cloud would come and 
smother that tantalising crescent as it beamed out and 
made the plateau nearly as light as day! I am a 
devout admirer of nature. At any other time 1 
should have been rapt in ecstacy at the sight of that 
moon and the landscape it lit up; but now I felt as 
though the ‘‘ bonnie blue moon” were a Russian, 
What were we todo! There were no means of skirting 
this open space; we must go across; and a Jong con- 
ferences in whispers took place. At last it was settled 
that each member of the party should take it in turn to 
dash across the plain alone, an interval of time 
elasping between each essay. My turn came third, and 
how satisfied I was presently to find that I had flitted 
over without getting a shower of bullets I need scarcely 
say. At leghth all were safely across, and we started 
again: but not a moment too soon, for we had 
scarcely entered a little valley, in the shadow of which 
we were jogging along, when we saw, on the ridge just 
above our heads, a hundred Cossacks or so, who, for 
reasons best known to themselves, happened at that 
moment also to halt. You may be sure we did not 
question their right to do so. On the contrary, 
we crouched down, holding our horses’ heads with 
one hand and our firelocks with the other, hoping 
earnestly that the Cossacks would not descend the 
hill, but somewhat afraid that they would. As we 
waited, the hoarse whisper of the Albanian Turk was 
heard, and his counsel was that every man should 
be ready to fire at a moment’s notice, but that 
no one should do so unless the Cossacks came 
down upon us, and only when they came to within 
ten yards. We were then all to blaze away as 
fast’ as possible, and the moment the Cossacks were 
startled and confused make an attempt to escape into 
the maize and wooded —— close by. There we 
squatted like a band of brigands, every moment seem- 
ing an hour, till the Cossacks once more mounted with 
great clatter and rode on. Yet even now a contrelemps 
occurred. My wounded stallion, which hitherto had 
been quite quiet, neighed loudly before the enemy were 
200 yards off. How he was seized by three Circassians, 
thumped, tied round the mouth, and kicked, I need not 
tell. We heard the Cossack steeds neighing in return. 
Would they come back! we asked, as we listened with 
our ears on the ground, A few anxious winutes; no 
sound of return, and then one of our party stole to the 
top of the ridge, and, peering cautiously over, saw the 
Russians going quietly away. How joyfully we hailed 
the signs he made! Boot and saddle once more, and 
the gentle, wary amble again. Still very carefully— 
so careful, indeed, that the clanking of my sword 
against a spur caused the whole calvacade to halt, so 
dangerous even was the slightest noise in that still night's 
ride deemed. We were now in the very centre of the 
Russian lines. All around—fortuvately some distant, 
though some were close—burned the lights of their 
camp fires, and we were fast approaching a village 
which I supposed to be that of Dubnik. A strange 
route for safety, truly, aud a still stranger one, consider- 
ing that we needed to reach Lukowitz by daylight, but 
yet the only path at all open. 


Our space would not allow us to make 
extracts from the powerful descriptions of the 
assaults made by the Russians on the hills at 
Plevna, which were so ably repelled once and 
2 by Osman Pasha’s men — blood flowing 
like rain as the Russians fell in hundreds under 
the swords of the Turks, who went forward 
quietly, only raising, now and then, the cry of 
Allah! Allah!” We cannot, however, resist 
+ temptation to give this portrait of Osman 


For myself, I found much to admire in Osman Pasha. 
I have visited many pashas at various times, yet have 
never seen one so simple in his tastes as this marshal 
of Turkey. His tent was positively more comfortless 
thau mine, for I boasted a waterproof, while he had 
none. For four days and nights he did not lie down, 
and had nothing but the hard biscuit on which the 
soldiers fare. Only an iron constitution and an iron will 
would enable him to do this; happily be had both. Of 
course, like a good Turk, be systematically drank 
nothing stronger than coffee, Stimulants are to him 
what they are to Sir Wilfrid Lawson; he is as firm a 
teetotalier as that celebrated advocate of Permissive 
Bills ; and, so far from looking upon even moderate 
drinking with favour, views the consumption of alcohol 
with sentiments akin to disgust. “ Why, they actuall 
send their troops into action drunk!” he — 
when speaking of the Russians; and looked so out- 
raged at the thought of drinking before fighting that 
when presently, to calm sundry qualms of the stomach 


which eight days’ incessant riding and driving had 
induced, I was fain to take a sip at my brandy- 
flask, I did it when the Pasha was not looking. 
Methought he would reason, There is au Englishman 
who is going into action with us directly "—for the fight 
was now imminent—“ and he is 1 too.” I felt 
more constrained in the presence of this temperate 
Turk than before any English teetotaller I have ever 
met. I do not think the whole United Kingdom 
Alliance staring at me at one moment, would have 
had such an effect upon me as the quiet example and 
words of Osman Pasha. 

You found no one druuk in Plevna. Any breach of 
discipline would be severely punished by the tempe- 
rate Osman. I remember one day that, seeing a ser- 

nt on the march steal a few leaves of tobacco, the 
arshal came up, stripped the stripes off the unfortunate 
fellow’s arm, and gave him a sound beating with bis cane. 
Would you be as bad as the Cossacks?” said he, as 
he cut the unlucky sergeant on the back. ‘‘Then take 
that, and that, and that.” Aud the man had more 
than he could rub off in a few minutes, 

Mr. Gay devotes a good deal of space to 
defend the Sultan and Turkey, and to show that 
Turkey even yet might be reformed. Alas! it 
is the old story—the story told by so many 
Turkish partisans from Baker downwards. If 
money were but poured into the void, it would 
prove a kind of Ourtius’ leap for Turkey. But 
alongside of this there is the confession that the 
administration is so corrupt that no hope can be 
entertained of success without outside aid, not 
only in money but in administration. Mr. Gay 
is inclined to think that the whole matter lies 
in a nutshell—the judicious application of this 
outside wisdom. ith the arrival of money 
should come this wisdom to control it; and 
very extreme methods should be taken with any 
of the admittedly vicious customs which are 
now use and wont, in the way of civil servants 
and others exacting an income out of the people 
when their regular salary is in arrear. This 
they do through bribes and all kinds of, iniquities. 
We are not quite so hopeful as Mr. Gay of any 
very speedy reform of this kind. This is, how- 
ever, the one chance that remains for Turkey's 
continued existence. We can not do better than 
let Mr. Gay in some measure express his views 
on this most important point — 

Until money is obtained Turkey can never hope to 
reform. Nice out of ten of her social and political 
abuses have the want of money at their root. The 
Mudir and the Caimakam, equally with the Vali govern- 
ing the province, take bribes from the people who are 
under them because they themselves are not paid. They 
are precluded from the possibility of being just and ruling 
righteously, for the very reason that their whole time 
is passed in endeavouring illegally to gain the means of 
livelihood. Were they arly and fairly paid there 
is every reason to believe that they would 4 respect 
to the law, especially if swift punishment followed upon 
wrong- doing. Many of these men are eighteen months 
or two years without a farthing ofsalary. They have had 
to bribe others heavily in many cases to get the place 
they bold at all, and they must not only recoup them- 
selves for their outlay, but maintain themselves and 
their families. The problem which presents itself is 
solved by the reception of bribes—its only apparent 
solution. ‘Lhe evil arising from the want of money 
extends itself to the force of gendarmerie, or Zaptiehs, 
as they are called in Turkey, with manifold bad results, 


In spite of some political perversities Mr. 
— * book is not only es readable, 
well-written, and graceful in style, but it con- 
tains authoritative reports of transactions of 
European importance not to be found elsewhere. 
It must therefore be added to every library and 
be read by every one who desires to have com- 

lete knowledge of the recent campaign in the 
t of Europe. 


MR. DOBNEY’S “LETTERS TO THE 
PERPLEXED.” * 


The first requisite of any man who should 
seek to remove the doubts of others is that he 
should be of transparent honesty himself. Not 
always that he should be dogmatically certain 
as to his own belief, and equally certain that 
nothing can be true excepting what he believes 
—that, probably, would not always assist him in 
convincing others—but honesty is an absolute 
necessity. Now it is this which gives the charm 
to Mr. Dobney’s work. Some arguments which 
he uses would not convince us, and are not 
altogether calculated to conviuce; but that they 
are urged with great sincerity, dictated by great 
anxiety and earnestness, will be felt by all the 
readers of this little work. 


Now, there is, of course, a sense in which 
these letters might be considered to be addressed 
to all intelligent and thinking Christian men, 
for at one time or another, if their faith is 
worth much, all get a little perplexed. But it 
is not altogether with these that Mr. Dobney 
has to do. He addresses those who may be 
said to be in a settled state of perplexity. He 
himself says :— 

It is no longer possible to us, even if we would, to 
close our eyes to the fact that there is more or less of 
very serious disturbance and unsettlement in all the 
schools of religious thought—say churches, if you will. 
Things which a few years ago no one who cared for 
religious truth and the religious life could have dreamed 
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would ever be called in question, are now known by 
everybody to be boldly and peremptorily challenged ; — 
and challenged, not merely by the scoffer, not merely 
by the frivolous and flippant—though, of cou there 
will be plenty of this class also to lend the aid of their 
most sweet voices—but by men in grim to rid 
themselves and the world of whatever plausibilities have 
falsely hitherto for truths. any a pernicious 
error—falsehood, they say—has long been masquerading 
in sacred vestments, and by virtue of false seeming 
has gained a credit and a power and a pretended pre- 
scriptive right which have been purely mischievous ; 
and it is time, they insist, that all that passes in the 
world or in the Church as religious truth should be 
challenged to produce satisfactory credeutials. Whether 
or not, having found out that there is some spurious 
coin in circulation, it is necessary to test not only 
every sovereign, but also every threepenny-piece that 
may be tendered to us, let who will decide. However 
I sup that there is no man of any intellectual and 
moral robustness who can look back over a period of, 
say, twenty years, or even less, without seeing that he 
himself has in days gone by tenaciously held some 
things to be true, which he now sees it is well that he 
has given up for something better, that is truer. Such 
a one can understand, then, that a similar process ma 
have been going forward in other minds, too, and wi 
regard to matters which he himself may not yet have 
investigated very searchingly ; and, therefore, he ought 
scarcely to be surprised if some of those things he still 
fondly clings to, having been, whether wisely or not, 
unsparingly questioned by such other thinkers, have 
been abandoned by them for what they, too, deem more 
purely true. 

To these and others are these Letters addressed. 
We have spoken of one quality which they 
possess. They have others—thorough candour 
and manliness, respect for doubters, as well as 


devout feeling, but no parade of mere sentimental 


iety. , ‘ 
Having said this, we have said all that need 
be said of this work to recommend it to our 
readers, excepting to state that amongst the 
uestions dealt with are, the Character of 
oubt,” on “‘ Verifying” ‘‘ Verifying Prayer, 
on * Believing in God,.“ How do we get 
2 Christ?“ The Bible, The Existence of 
v 9 


MR. GLADSTONE ON ANGLICANISM, 
ROMANISM, AND PROTESTANTISM. 


Mr. Gladstone contributes a paper to this month's 
Contemporary Review under the title of The Six- 
teenth pay Arraigned before the Nineteenth : 
A Study on the Reformation.” In October, 1850 
he ways, a strong political excitement was kindled 
in all districts of this island, which gave birth to 
the Ecclesiastical Titles Act, a measure which 
encumbered the Statute Book for a quarter of a 
century and then silently closed its unwept exis- 
tence. Secessions from the Church of Eng to 
the Church of Rome, and the talents of many, as 
well as the fine and subtle genius of one ayy 
them, had quickened public susceptibility. At 
time the right hon. gentleman wasin France, when 
he heard an earnest preacher on the triumphs of 
his Church; his point being that they were not oon - 
fined to the earlier centuries, but were even then 
as conspicuous as ever, for as he was addressing 
them the great fortress of heresy was crumbling 
away in England, and the people were returning in 
crowds within the one true fold of Christ. If the 
worthy preacher were alive now, was he satisfied 
with the statistics of conversion? They were abso- 
lutely stationary. The Roman Catholic lation 
of England had for a generation past been between 
four and five per cent., and of this portion not 
less than five-sixths were of Irish birth. The 
variation observable had been downwards rather 
than upwards, and there was no sign that the 
secession of graat minds to Roman Catholicism had 
made an impression on the mass of the people. 
The Abbé Martin, in his paper in the Contemporary 
Review of August last, s at the subject in a 
curious mind. The Ritualists of whom the Abbé 
writes have gone provokingly near him, and yet, 
like the asymptote of the parabola, they would not 
touch him. ey seem to hug and the 
boundary, and yet refuse to press it. He all 
manner of reasons to excuse these Kitualists, but 
his article was entirely subjective ; all on the men, 
nothing on the question. The general proposition 
of the Abbé seemed to be this, that 1 the 
English Church much resembles the Latin Church 
in ritual, usage, and doctrine. It was therefore 
matter of astonishment to him that the resemblance 
did not merge into identity—that it did not enter 
the Papal fold. But the ritual and doctrine of the 
Eastern Church had received from the Latin Church 
an acknowledgment it had never granted to any 
Anglican faction or section, ard yet nothing was so 
rare as a theological or ecclesiastical conversion 
from the Eastern to the Latin Church. The Abbe 
might then do well to take the beam of the non- 
conversion of Greeks and Russians out of his 3 
before he troubled himself so seriously with the 
mote of the non-conversion of the Ritualists. The 
Abbé did not understand the 12 bo it 
for good or be it for evil, of the 9 mind with 
the Roman claims and the system which they intro - 
duced. To this system, whether under the name 
of Rome or of Ritual, he held it perfectly certain 
that this nation would, at least until it had under- 

one an extensive moral as well as theological trans- 
— — decline to submit. The Abbé thinks the 
ple of England in general supposed the Roman 
Catholic religion to be a tissue of error and 22 
It he had 


but 1 
been a close observer of our history (which Mr. 
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Gladstone recapitulates from the time of the Refor- 
mation down to the — the Abbé could 
never have said that there was no peace in the 
English Church except when the State tightened 
the reins, for this had been the time of the greatest 
disturbance. The State promoted a lethargic peace 
during the eighteenth century by appointing 
Hanoverian bishops, who could not exercise a sharp 
control over a Jacobite clergy. Hardly anyone 
denied the enormous increase of good wrought in 
our own time amidst all its troubles and scandals, 
It only occurred by accident to Abbe Martin that 
Nitualists abide in the Anglican Church because 
they believe it to bea part of the true Church of 
Christ,” but this supplied a conclusive answer to 
his own question. He offered us a religion with 
authority for its fundamental 1 but 
authority blended with great kindness and con- 
descension. There was in this country a great mass 
of positive belief both within and without the 
Church of the nation, among the Presbyterians of 
Scotland, and the Nonconformists of England, that 
extremes of doctrine had been greatly mitigated ; 
but theol was on the rise, and culture 
was held in increased esteem. The principles 
called Anglican, which had so greatly advan in 
positiveness and in practical vitality, exhibited 
notable distinctions from the Protestant system as 
it existed outside the Church of the land; but both 
this Evangelical Protestantism and the Anglican 
system had crossed the ocean and sprung up in the 
remotest portions of the earth with vigorous orga- 
nisations to sustain them and with no small expan- 
sive force in efforts to redeem the heathen, There 
were Roman divines who seemed to boast of the 
disintegration of Protestantism, yet he could hardly 
understand how the candid mind, be he Roman or 
other, could fail to see that the two he had 
described were great and powerful factors for the 
resent and for the future in the composition and 
irection of the Christian world. They both 
differed from the Church of Rome, but they prized 
as inestimable the power of free and universal access 
for all Christians to the written Word, the most 
powerful and pure of all instruments of human 
education, and that boon was obtained for both by 
the struggle of the sixteenth century. Men had now 
to contend for the first beginning, the elements and 
foundations of truth, and, though the contest was 
close and urgent, there was no ground for despon- 
dency as to theissue. But Mr. Gladstone feels that 
the time has come when discussion has to be substi- 
stituted for anathema as the main instrument of 
defence, 


THE PRIMATE, THE CHURCH DEFENCE 
INSTITUTION, AND THE LIBERATION 
SOCIETY. 


At the meeting of the Canterbury Diocesan Con- 
ference held last week, the archbishop in the 
chair, the question of supporting the Church De- 
fence Institution came up for discussion. It was 
introduced by the Primate himself, who, after stating 
that the annual income of the Liberation Society 
was 16,350/., that during the year it had employed 
between thirty and forty agents and lecturers, and 
held 930 meetings in various parishes, with a view 
of letting le understand what a bad thing the 
Established Church is, and that during the year the 
society had distributed no less than 2,323,000 pub- 
lications, said :—Of course, the argument in favour of 
the Church Defence Institution is that this amount 
of work is being done to undermine the Church, 
and it is very desirable that there should be some 
persons who would be able to counteract the pro- 
c-edings of those who would undermine the Church. 
Some doubts have arisen from time to time with 
regard to the hearty advocacy of the Church Defence 
Institution. In the first piece, there is this very cou- 
siderable difficulty which has always been somewhat 
in the way. The Church of England is the Church 
of England, not the Church of any political party 
ia England. A very large amount of evil it is 
thought will be done if at any time the Church of 
England represents itself as associated with one 
olitical party rather than another. Now, the un- 
ortunate state of things is this, that one or two 
questions which are very important for the Church 
of England as an Establishment are also such 
as are likely to be taken up by the Radical 
section of the political community, and that 
therefore the Church is — thrown into 
somewhat of a political position; but great care 
aad great discrimination seemed to be required to 
minimise this necessary evil as much as possible, 
and to let it be distinctly understood that a man as 
a citizen of the great English nation is entitled to 
hold whatever political opinion he pleases, and yet 
to be an attached member of the Established 
Church. (Hear, hear.) Now, I am sorry to say 
that in the course of the last year or two very con- 
siderable difficulty has arisen with regard to the 
Church Defence Institution on this icular point. 
Certain questions arose which the Church Defence 
Institution considered as absolutely destructive to 
the Established Church, which many other most 
attached members of the Kstablished Church did 
not think to have that tendency, and, therefore, 
we were in some degree thrown into this dis- 
agreeable position, that it appeared as if mere 
political questions were to be considered as vital 
for the existence of the Established Church. That 
rock, I trust, may be avoided, and it will require a 
good deal of tact and forbearance and common 
sense on the part of those who have to deal with 
this society to avoid some dangers from that 
particular rock. The next point on which a 
difficulty has arisen with regard to the Church 


Defence Institution has been this—it is always 
said that it is a bad thing to excuse yourself, and 
it is said that if you begin to defend yourself you 
very often make yourself a sort of confession of 
weakness, There may be places where the Church 
of England has gone on year by year and age after 
age, without any difficulty, and where, if you sud- 
denly tell the people there that such and such objeo- 
tions are . the Church of England, and that 
if you come down to answer them you may put all 
these objections into their heads, just as it is that 
injudicious defences of Christianity sometimes sug- 

est more difficulties than persons who hear them 
or the first time are able to answer. The best 
Church Defence Institution are the clergy and laity 
of the Church of England earnestly endeavouring 
in their various spheres to perform the duties 
which devolve upon them in those spheres, and it 
is far better, where such is our happy lot, to 
ignore the attacks which are made by our assail- 
ants; but of course if you read that 930 meetings 
have been held in our various parishes, and 
2,323,000 publications disseminated in them with 
the view of raking up every conceivable objec- 
tion against the Church, it becomes then, of 
course, a different question, and it is very desir- 
able to have somebody at hand who will give us 
2,323,000 answers to those publications ; and who 
will also hold 930 meetings, if necessary, in order 
to put these paid lecturers of the Liberation 
Society out of countenance, Now, it is this work 
which the Church Defence Institution gives itself 
to, and it is for the performance of that work that 
it has received the co-operation, if not of all the 
bishops, of a large body of them—I may say almost 
of the whole—by far the majority of the bishops ; 
and it is desirable that when a lecturer comes down 
into your parish from the Liberation Society you 
should have somebody at hand who will be able to 
answer the monstrous and unfounded statements 
which he is likely to ventilate amongst your 
parishioners, or when it sends among your 
parishioners publications containing false statements 
with regard to the Church of England, or doubtful 
statements, or which become false by the truth 
being represented in a doubtful or ambiguous way, 
it is well to have truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth, set before them on the 
other side. That is the degree in which we think 
that the Church Defence Institution may be useful, 
and we recognise that it is and has beea useful to 
that extent. 

The Rev. Canon Jerrrys moved— 

That the Church Defence Institution is worthy of the 
support of all Christians. 

A friend of his from South-East Lancashire told 
him that in the town in which he lived the Libera- 
tion Society had been beaten completely out of the 
field. He did not think it was wise to open the 
question in parishes in which the Liberation Society 
had done nothing. At the same time they could 
support their institution to the utmost of their 
power in a variety of ways. 

Colonel Hartiey thought that so long as the 
clergy and the laity were true to the Church there 
was very little fear of disestablishment taking 
place. At the same time, although that danger 
might be far off, it was no reason why they should 
allow the agents of the Liberation Society to go on 
misrepresenting them without making any reply. 
He found many Dissenters were not in favour of 
disestablishment, because they were conscious of 
the loss which would ensue to religion throughout 
the country. 

The Rev. T. Moone held that one of the causes of 
the success of the Liberation Society was the un- 
stinted means placed at its disposal. Another 
advantage they had was that they went in for one 

litical party, and therefore could apply the lever 
- making their political support a upon 
the support of the members in both Houses of Par- 
liament. The danger might be nearer than some of 
them thought for; it only wanted a political crisis 
to bring the question to the front. The Libera- 
tionists were always careful never to go into any 
town or parish in whcih the Church was powerful ; 
they always selected those places in which, 
through some cause or another, the clergyman was 
unpopular with his people. Let them not bring on 
the fight, but let them be ready to take up the 
challenge if it were thrown down. By all means 
let them support the Church Defence Institution. 

The motion was then carried. 

[In reference to the 900 meetings referred to, held 
by the Liberation Society, Mr. M. B. Sutton, 
writing to the Daily News, inquires whether there 
are 900 towns or parishes where, as Mr. Moore said, 
„the clergyman is unpopular.” I take it for 
granted,” says the writer, “that the Rev. T. Moore 
is a popular clergyman, and, for aught I know, the 
Church may be powerful in bis parish ; but if he 
will give the pame of the parish I will engage, for 
his special edification and the enlightenment of his 
parishioners, that a Liberationist * shall very 
quickly be held there. With Colonel Hartley 1 
would dispute the fact that some Dissenters were 
not in favour of disestablishment, because they 
were conscious of the loss which would ensue to 
religion throughout the — 1 I can only sa 
if there are such simple-minded Dissenters, we shall 
be only too happy to make bis Church a present of 


them. 
DISESTABLISHMENT MEETINGS. 
MEETINGS AROUND WISBECH. 
The Rev. J. H. Lummis has recommenced work 


in his district, and during the past week has con- 
fined his attention to places around Wisbech, 


being aided by several energetic members 
local committee, er 

The meeting on Tuesday, Sept. 24, was at Op 
WaALsoKkEN. The attendance was good and the 
attention admirable. George Dawbarn, Esq., pre- 
sided, and Mr. Lummis lectured, the subject being, 
„The Church and the Auction Mart.” A resolu- 
tion in favour of disestablishment, 9 by Mr. 
M. Taylor and seconded by Mr. J. Walker, was 
unanimously carried. 

On Wednesday Mr. Lummis visited Marrow, 
the Rev. E. J. Travis, in the unavoidable absence 
of Mr. Dawbarn, presiding. The local “ statutes” 
hindered the attendance of many ; but those pre- 
sent were much interested in the lecture—‘‘ The 
Church and her Revenues.” A disestablishment 
resolution here, too, was unanimously carried. 

The meeting on Thursday was at WALrolk Sr, 
PETERS, and a recent burial case induced the lec- 
turer to take for his theme, ‘‘ The Church and the 
Churchyard.” Mr, Gollison proposed, and Mr. 
Hopper seconded, a vote of thanks to the 
lecturer. 

Typp.—Some of the revelations contained in Mr. 
Lummis’s new lecture on ‘‘The Church and the 
Auction Mart,” created much sensation here on 
Friday night, when a 8 meeting was held under 
the presidency of Mr. M. Taylor. Notwithstanding 
the long and vigorous controversy carried on here 
last year between Mr. Lummis and the Rev. E. C. 
Baldwin, supported by Mr. H. B. Reed, of the 
Church Defence Society, the meeting was perfectly 
unanimous in its vote for disestablishment. 


OTHER MEETINGS, 

LEADWELL.—The Rev. Thomas Pinnock, of Oxford 
has lectured in the Primitive Methodist Chapel, Lead- 
well. The chair was taken by W. Allen. 

LANGFORD.—The Rev. T. Pinnock has lectured 
in the Congregational Schoolroom, Langford, Oxon. 
The chair was taken by the Rev. C. Wright. Both 
meetings were enthusiastic and successful. The 
people were thoroughly interested, and some walked 
several miles to attend. 

CARLEY-STREET CHAPEL, LeIcesterR.—Mr. Hip- 
wood lectured here on Wednesday, the 25th ult., 
on The Principles, Objects, and Operations of the 
Liberation Society.” The Rev. — Worth, pastor of 
the church, presided, There was very marked and 
well-sustained interest on the part of the audience, 
and cordial expressions of approval as the several 
—— were set forth, argued, and illustrated by the 
ecturer. The chairman introduced the lecturer by 
a speech in full sympathy with the society ; and the 
meeting closed with very hearty and unanimous 
votes of thanks to lecturer and chairman. 

SuTTON-IN-ASHFIELD.—On Wednesday evening 
the Rev. E. H. Jackson, of Louth, lectured in the 
Independent schoolroom on The Right and Duty 
of Englishmen to consider the Political Position of 
the State Church.” There was a large and appre- 
ciative audience. The Rev. A. E. Jo n, Baptist 
minister, presided. 

DoLWYDDELON, NEAR LLANRWsT.—This place is 
amongst the hills, about five or six miles from 
Bett we- y- co dl. Some time since the Rev. 
R. M. Jones delivered three lectures on The 
Parish Church, The Parish Creed, and The 
Parish Parsons, and they created a great deal of 
stir at the time. On Friday evening, Sept. 27, the 
Rev. J. Eiddon Jones delivered his lecture on The 
Plan of Disestablishment and Disendowment” at 
the Independent Chapel ; chairman, the Rev. 
R. M. Jones. The chapel was filled in every corner, 
and the audience listened attentively throughout. 
There were two clergymen and several of their 
friends present. 

HoyLanp.—A meeting has been held at the 
Town Hall, Hoyland, attended by Mr. Ingham, 
Mr. Hardy, and Mr. F. P. Rawson, of Sheffield, 
The hall was well filled, and there was not quite so 
much disorder as there was at the last meeting. 
Mr. Woffinden presided. Mr. Ingham made the 
first speech, in which he dealt with the accusation 
that Liberationists wished to injure the Church. 
Mr. Hardy spoke of the political action of the 
Church. Mr. Rawson dealt with the state of the 
Establishment. Mr. Bevington and Mr. Urtley 
spoke toa resolution respecting disestablishment, 
which was carried almost unanimously. 

BrapweELL, Derpysurre.—There was a large 
attendance at Bradwell to hear Mr. Ingham, Mr. 
Rawson, of Sheffield, and others on the disestablish- 
ment question, the Rev. R. Shenton presiding. 
The meeting was addressed at length by the 
speakers, who were received with loud cheers, 


ECCLESIASTICAL MISCELLANY. 

Rewiciovs Freepom rv Rvussia.—The Russian 
Baptists who have been three years in prison at 
Odessa, for promulgating their faith, have been 
recently tried and acquitted, to the great joy of 
the spectators at the trial. The Attorney-General 
had demanded their exile for three years to the 
mines of Siberia. 

Rirvatism at BARnOW.— For some time past the 
Bishop of Carlisle and the Rev. T. S. Barrett, vicar 
of St. George’s, Barrow-in-Furness, have been en- 
gaged in a correspondence with respect to the 
ritualistic practices which for ten years have been 
carried on in thischurch. The bishop ordered the 
vicar to remove the lights from the communion 
table and to make other alterations in the services ; 
but rather than do this the vicar has resigned his 


charge. 
Rewticious CENSUS FOR ScorLaAND.—The Rev. 


Mr. Mackenzie, of Kingussie, has given notice of 


the following motion to be moved at next meeting 


> 
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of the Presbytery of Abernethy :—‘‘That the 
Presbytery petition Parliament, and communicate 
with the Home Secretary, to the effect that a 
column be introduced into the schedule for taking 
the next census showing the religious denominations 
of the people of Scotland.“ 

Sr. JAmes’s, Hatcuam.—The John Bull says :— 
„It appears to be no secret among members of the 
congregation of St. Albans, Holborn, that the living 
of St. James’s, Hatcham, has been offered by Mr. 
Robert Tooth, the patron, at the desire of the Nev, 
Arthur Tooth, to the Rev. A. H. Stanton, of St. 
Albans, Holborn, and that he has accepted the 
vicarship. It is stated that Mr. Stanton will adopt 
the full ritual which was in use when Mr. Tooth 
was the vicar. There appears to be some doubt as 
to the Bishop of Rochester’s consenting to institute 
the new vicar-elect, and it is reported that a legal 
action will probably be the result of the nomi- 
nation. 

SECESSION OF THE DucHEss OF SUTHERLAND FROM 
THE Scorcu CHurcH.—A correspondent of the 
Weekly Review says :—‘‘A titled lady who bears 
one of the proudest names to be found in the 
Scottish peerage, and has for many years been a 
warm admirer of Dr. Cumming’s preaching at 
Crown-court, has recently 2 from the 
Auld Kirk. Her grace has taken refuge in a highly 
ornate form of Church service at St. Peter’s, Eaton- 
equare—an ultra-fashionable place, which may be 
described as the social antithesis of the little 
Scottish Church in Crown-court. The faithful few 
who still attend in Crown-crown are much exercised 
at the secession of so distinguished a member. Not 
only is she conspicuously absent, but so also are 
those frequent parties of high-born ladies and gen- 
tlemen of her own sphere whose visits during the 
London season were so welcome to the humbler 
Kirk folk.” 

Lzereps NonconFrorMist Uniton,—The programme 
for the ensuing winter seasen in connection with 
this union is now nearly complete. A public 
meeting on the occasion of the opening of the fifth 
session is announced to be held in the Albert Hall 
on the evening of October II, with Mr. John 
Barran, M. P., president of the union, in the chair, 
and Sir H. Havelock, Bart, C. B., M. P., Mr. J. 8. 
Wright (Birmingham), Dr. E. B. Underhill, and 
the Rev. H. Stowell Brown among the speakers. 
Fi ve other large public meetings will be held in the 
course of the winter, to be addressed by eminent 
public men; a second series of five historical leo- 
tures on Nonconformity in English history (from 
A.D. 1685 to 1878) has been arranged ; a course of 
special lectures will be given by the Rev. J. Bald- 
win Brown (London), the Rev. Marmaduke Miller 
(Manchester), the Rev. J. Allanson Picton (London), 
the Rev. Robert Bruce (Huddersfield), &.; in 
addition to which it is intended to hold meetings 
in several of the smaller towns and villages in the 
neighbourhood of Leeds, with a view to extending 
the operations and influence of the union,—Leeds 
Mercury. 

Tue Rev. J. B. Hearp.—It was announced 
recently that the Rev. J. B. Heard, who three or 
four years ago seceded from the ministry of the 
Church of England and became a Liberationist 
lecturer, and afterwards the minister of a Congre- 
gational Church at Stockwell, had returned to the 
Church of England, and had been licensed to the 
curacy of St. Andrew’s, Westminster. The London 
correspondent of the Manchester Guardian now 
says :— Mr. Heard has not made his ny with the 
English Church quite so fully as the step seems 
to indicate. Mr. Heard, who parted company from 
the Church of England on the ground of her political 
constitution, and who has never lost or concealed 
his preference for Episcopacy as a form of ecclesias- 
tical government, becomes temporarily curate of St. 
Andrew’s, chiefly for the purpose of renewing his 
licence as a clergyman of the Church of England, 
that so he may pass more freely to and remain 
more permanently in the sister Church of Ireland, 
which, being both episcopal and disestablished, 
approaches more closely to Mr. Heard’s ideal of an 
ecclesiastical corporation than the Established 
and State-controlled branch of the Anglican com- 
munion. 

Mr. OsporNeE MorGAN ON THE WELSH Noncon- 
FORMISTS.—The hon. member for Denbighshire was 
present on Friday at the laying of the memorial- 
stone of a new Welsh Calvinistic Chapel at 
Wrexham, and said he did not consider himself out 
of place, although a Churchman, in assisting at the 
ceremony. He confessed that the more he saw of 
Nonconformists, their worship, their hymns, and 
their prayers, the more he wondered that the line 
of division should be as great as it was. He was 
often told, and he thought it was a boast that was 
perfectly justified, that the members of the Church 
of 2 had collected several millions of pounds, 
in order to build places of worship, schools, and 

rsonages during the last twenty or thirty years. 

hat might be perfectly true, but they must re- 
member that not only in England, but in Wales, 
the wealthy of the community were members 
of the Church of England, and when they heard of 
one lady subscribing 50,000“. to found a single 
bishopric—when they looked round and saw upon 
every hill-top and in every valley some chavel 
pointing with its silent 1 to heaven, reminding 
people of the presence of God —he was irresistibly 
reminded, in addition to those who gave out of 
their abundance, of that poor widow who out of 
her penury cast in all that she had. Again, with 
all due deference to the English press, he was glad 
to see the Welsh language holding its ground, and, 
as long as Welsh was the language in which men 


rayed and taught their children to pray and 
breathed out their dying souls to God, so long, he 
said, it was the duty of every Welshman to do 
what he could to enable Welshmen to worship God 
in a tongue understood by them. 

THE RircaLiers AND THE Bisnops. — Speaking 
of the Bishop of Durham’s recent charge, the 
Church Review says :—‘‘ We are disposed to resent 
this assumption of the respectable character by 
bishops. Dr. Barin 
bench on which he e honour to sit is itself a 
complete picture of the divided state of the Church 
of England. Happily 


7 4 to recollect that the 
as t 


subjects papers are to be read by the Rev. J. Oakley 
and Mr. C. H. Lovell. This evening there is to be 
a gathering in the Temperance Hall to protest 
against Mr. Osborne Morgan’s Burials Bill. The 
Cutler’s Hall and the Albert Hall are placed at the 
service of the Congress. At Sheffield on Monday 
the Archbishop of York consecrated the first of nine 
new churches which are to be erected within five 
years, under a scheme for church extension. This 
one is to be called the Sale Memorial Church, and 
is erected in memory of the Rev. Canon Sale, late 
vicar of Sheffield, 1 will accommodate about 800 


there are some bishops who | people, and has been erected at a cost of about 


are not of Dr. Baring’s opinion, that the Church of | 10,000/. 


England is on the sliding scale to destruction 
becanse the negative traditions of Protestantism 
are losing their vitality, but a good deal the reverse, 
And among these are to be found men who are not 
classed among High Churchmen, much less among 
Ritualists, n another column we advert with 
satisfaction to the anxiety displayed by Bishop 
Temple to promote a due conception of the Hol 
Eucharist in its worshipping attribute. Last wee 
the Bishop of Manchester heard a complaint against 
an incumbent for raising his altar, and to the 
dismay of the ignorant complainants declared that 
he had no objection to an elevated altar, because 
the Eucharist is ‘the highest act of Christian 
worship.’ Dr. Fraser brushes away the nonsense 
that the accessories of the altar, as they are not 
essential to the Sacrament, are not important. No 
doubt he will soon see, if he does not already see, 
that the eastward position is more necessarily con- 
sistent with the character of the Eucharist as 
— —＋ N : the altar. ew 

ishops may depend upon it that to oppose what 
the think e —1 * ahout the x mass,’ by 
making it nothing but a Communion, is sure to 
fail. On the other hand, they are in this dilemma 
—that when once the idea of the Eucharist as the 
divinely-appointed worship of Christianity is re- 
stored three-fourths of the ‘ Ritualists’’ battle will 
be won.” 

Liperty or Conscrence In Hesse DARMSTADT. 
Mr. J. S. Backwood, Hon. Sec. of the Evangelical 
Alliance, states in a letter to the Home Minister of 
Hesse Darmstadt, dated Sept. 9, that persecutions 
are still carried on against Lutheran pastors in that 
state under the ordinances of 1850, which forbids 
secession from the Established Church except on 
the condition of a change of dogma and departure 
from the Lutheran faith. He says :— 

Within the last few weeks, Pastor Binghman, of 
Hochst, has been cited to appear in court for a sermon 
preached in October, 1877, as well as for some other 


act. 

So lately as the 3rd of September, Pastor Lucius, of 
Usenborn, has had his furniture seized to pay a reduced 
fine of 50 marks, in which sum he bad been condemned 
last year. This fine was first fixed at 1,500 marks, but 
was reduced to 50 on appeal to the High Court; and 
these 5) marks are now levied. 

The same Pastor Lucius has been now again con- 
demned in a new fine of 950 marks, which has been 
reduced on appeal to 100 marks ; and now, on further 
appeal, is under consideration by the highest court at 
this very time. 

A memorial on the subject to the Grand Duke 
of Hesse from the Evangelical Alliance was prepared 
but was not forwarded, as Mr. Blackwood found on 
a visit to Hesse that some relaxation of prosecutions 
had occurred, and that both branches of the 

islature had passed a new law by which it is to 
be hoped ‘‘ secession from the lished Church, 
which hitherto was most difficult, if not impracti- 
cable, willbe rendered possible without infringing 
the conscientious convictions of sincere good men. 
This law will, it is . R tod on the 
return home of the Grand Duke. The memorial 
referred to was not, therefore, presented, as the 
Hesse Government ‘‘ seems disposed to do what is 
practicable at present, if not all that British Liberal 
opinion could desire.” But Mr. Blackwood ex- 
presses a hope that meanwhile the prosecutions 
commenced will be stayed. 

Tux Cnuncu Concress commenced at Sheffield 
with a service at the parish church, where the 
Archbishop of York, bishops, and clergy walked 
in 4 from the Church Institute. Some 
eight bishops have promised to attend the meetings, 
and there is a large attendance of American and 
colonial prelates present, most of them having come 
to England for the recent Pan-Anglican Synod, 
Amongst them are the Bishops of Iowa, Pennsyl- 
vania, Rupert’s Land, Montreal, Ohio, Niagara, 
Dunedin, Cape Town, Falkland, Barbadoes, Blom. 
fontein, Nebraska, Saskatchewan, Delaware, Ade- 
laide, Ontario, and Huron. The arrangements for 
entertaining the visitors have been o on a very 
considerable scale, and most of the chief indus- 
trial works of Sheffield will be open to their inspec- 
tion during the week. In addition there will be an 
ecclesiastical art exhibition. Amongst the principal 
subjects set down for discussion are: — Modern 
Doubts and Difficulties in Relation to Revealed 
Religion,” on which papers will be read by the 
Rev. Professor Watkins, the Rev. Professor Stanley 
Leathes, and the Rev. Dr. Thornton; The Just 
Limits of Comprehensiveness in the National 
Church,” which will be introduced by the Hon. 
C. L. Wood and Canon Ryle; “Foreign and 
Colonial Missions—their Condition, Organisation, 
and Prospects,” introduced by the Bishop of Penn- 
sylvania; „The Church—its Property, Endow- 
ments, and Revenues in Relation to the State,” on 


' 
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Beligions and Denominational Rewws, 
— 
ENLARGEMENT OF LANCASHIRE 
INDEPENDENT COLLEGE, 


The new buildings which have been added to the 
Lancashire Independent College at Whalley Range 


were opened on Wednesday last. There was a large 
assemb of ladies and gentlemen. A new wing 
has been added to the building, which contains 


three large lecture rooms, and a library or assembly- 
room, sixty feet by thirty. The number of studies 
has been inc , and they have been made — 
in size. There were previously forty-four studies 
and as many bedrooms. Sixteen new studies and 
as many bedrooms have been added ; changes which 
have involved much structural alteration. A 
suitable and commodious house for the principal 
has also been erected, and many minor works of 
improvement and renovation have been undertaken 
—the whole having been done from the _ 
and under the superintendence of Mr. red 
Waterhouse. 

At the meeting on Wednesday in the entrance- 
hall, the Rev. Thomas Green, of Ashton, the chair- 
man of the college committee, presented Mr. Hen 
Lee, the treasurer of the institution, with a key wit 
which to open the new hall and library, after which 
Mr. Lee made a short speech in which he expressed 
himself as deeply honoured by being invited to 
officiate on that occasion, Forty years ago the 

oundation stone of the Lancashire Independent 

ese was laid by their venerable friend George 

Hadfield, whose interest in it was unabated, and 
who would have been there but for his advanced 
age. Mr. Hadfield would complete his ninety-first 
year on his next birthday. It was a long time for 
a man to live in the full possession of his faculties. 
Whatever others might be, and however they might 
cool towards the glorious doctrines of the G 
George Hadfield remained as sound in his views an 
as eager to disseminate them as he was in his 
younger days; and he thought they ought 
to be thankful that they could look to a 
man of this character. They had now a 
very complete institution. They had placed the 
students in a position of ter comfort. They had 
no reason to be ashamed of what the college had 
done in the past, and he trusted they were looking 
forward to a greater era of service—a service 
greater than any rendered in the past. It was im- 
portant they should present the principles in whicb 
they believed in their purest form before the people ; 
and therefore it was that from that college they 
trusted tosend out men whoshould represent the views 
which they believed to be most in harmony with 
the spirit of the age, with the traditions of Chris- 
tianity, and also with the principles which are laid 
down in the Word of God. 

Mr. Lee having unlocked the door of the hall 
the company flocked in, and a meeting was held 
under the oat ve wen of the Rev. T. Green, a 0 
—— ＋4 — and ~ 4 1a city aud 
neig r ing present. Dr. eigh ha vi 
offered the dedicatory prayer, the Chairman 
with a short address in which he said they had 
reason to be thankful for the sympathy and support 
that the college received from the churches of their 
own denomination in that and the adjoining counties, 
and they were to see amongst them so many 

resentatives of those churches. Members of 
other Christian denominations were particu- 
larly welcome. They loved their own forms 
of Christian life, but they loved the cause 
of Christ a great deal more; and when sheep of 
other folds came to see them, they could 
rejoice that they had the same Shepherd. They had 
spent a good deal of money, but he trusted that the 
increasing numbers of their students would be pro- 
vided for without parsimony or extravagauce. The 
improvements were for use, not for ornament, and 
for the noblest use. They had the same Gospel to 
preach as of old—that which was once delivered to 
the Church by the apostles ; but that Gospel must 
be preached in a way adapted to the age. (Hear, 
hear.) They were not to ring in any Christ that 
is to be” ; they had the all-perfect One ; but every 
available and lawful method is to be used to give 
the Word effect. And they would be content with 
their own effort if Christ should use it to His own 
glory, and by means of it should 3 make 
the deaf to hear and the dumb to speak, Mr. 
ALFRED WaTeRHOUSE read a detailed description of 
the work which had been done under the extension 
scheme, the substance of which we have given 
above. He was followed by Mr. Henry Lez, who 
said that the work which they had undertaken 
would run up to 22,0001., and he read a list of the 


which papers will be read by the Rev. Dr. Gatty | principal subscribers, of whom the following gave 


and Mr. Hugh Birley, M. P.; and Ecclesiastical 
Patronage, under the Heads of Simony and Ex- 
C » and Parishioners Veto,” on which 


a 


500/. each:—Mr. Hugh Mason, Mr. H. Lee, Mr. 
Reuben Spencer, Mr. A. Lees, Mr. G. Hadfield, 
Mr. N. Buckley, Mr. R. Pilkington, and Mr, W. 
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Pilki n. There were also subscribers for 300/., 
2501., 2001, 150/., and 100/.; the total being 12,000/. 
He estimated that they would receive about 1,000/. 
from the collections made in the churches last 
Sunday, and therefore they had still about 9,000“. 
to raise. 

The Rev. J. H. Gwyther read a paper on the 
past history of the college. It commenced with 
the removal of the Blackburn Academy to the 
neighbourhood of Manchester forty years ago, when 
the present college was built at a cost of 25,000/., 
and opened in 1843. When Owens College was 
opened in 1851, the students were placed ander the 
instruction of the accomplished classical professor, 
Mr. J. G. Greenwood. At the same time many of 
them availed themselves of the never-to-be-forgotten 
privilege of attending the lectures of the principal 
professor, A. G. Scott. In 1856 this connection was 
severed on the retirement of the Rev. Robert 
Halley, and the Rev. A. Newth and Mr. T. D. 
Hall undertook the literary education of the stu- 
dents. Still more important changes shortly fol- 
lowed, and in 1858 Mr. Henry Rogers became 
principal, In 1867 the connection with Owens 
College was resumed, and two years later Professor 
Scott succeeded Professor Rogers. About 200 stu- 
dents had been educated in the college, of whom 
more than 25 per cent. were University graduates. 

The Prestpent of the college (the Rev. Professor 
Scott) read a statement on the present position of 
the college. He stated that during the last session 
they had fifty-three students, the largest number 
they ever had, and of these fifty were resi- 
dent in the house. They numbered amongst 
their past students two who had gained the 
honourable ition of second in their year in 
the Moral Science Tripos at Cambridge, and 
looked forward with very sanguine hope to the 
honours with which those now studying at that 
University would come back, when their course is 
compl there, to the college which he believed 
they loved. In addition to these their senior student 
carried off the highest honour the University of 
London could award in logic and philosophy in con- 
nection with the degree of Bachelor of Arts in his 
year. Then they had three London M. A. s, one in 
each branch, which had never happened before. 
Professor Scott went on to say: 

For these results we are largely indebted to Owens 
College, our intimate connection with which for the last 
eleven years has been so beueficial to us. We rejoice 
to know too, from repeated testimony, that that con- 
nection has not been without benefit to Owens College; 
that, in Dr. Greenwood’s words, the addition of our 
students to the Owens College students has imparted 
a good tone to the classes in which they have taken 
part,” and has greatly increased the pleasure with 
which the professors perform their work ; that it has 
** brought a valuable element of academic life to Owens 
College. We shall heartily rejoice when the time is 
ripe for handing over entirely to the universities and 
similar institutions the work of educating our young 
men in the liberal arts, and we shall beable to make our 
col] a purely theological institution. (Hear, Lear.) 
Our deep was, and is, that our friends in York- 
shire were so wedded to the traditions of the past that 
they could not see their way to entertain with us the 
sp'endid project of one thoroughly efficient theological 
hall for the orth of England, open to those who had 
attained the required general education at our univer- 
sities and at — institutions as Owens College and the 
Yorkshire College of Science. Instead of that we have 
two colleges built within the last few years in one 
county, each with its own staff of professors, to do pre- 
cisely the same work. If the three northern colleges 
could be blended in one such as I have adverted to, we 
might have an institution worthy of our past history as 
Con ational Nonconformists, an institution which 
would command enlar and generous support, and 
which would do si service in training up such a 
mivistry as is demanded by the times in which we live. 
The Professor then referred to the fact that the 
college had contributed its fair share of distin- 

ished ministers to the denomination, such as Dr. 

igh, Dr. Simon, Dr. Mellor, and the Rev. J. G. 

, all alumini of the college. In their library 

they had altogether some 10,000 volumes, and they 
a fair share of scholarships and exhibitions. 

But much remained tobe done. They had not yet 
made adequate provision for theological science. 
Another professor was needed, and they could find 
abundant work for two more. The churches must 
find them the right kind of men for students, and 
erously and liberally, by their confidence and 

y the funds placed at their disposal, help them in 
their work. After a short address from Mr. T. K. 
Hidds, the senior student, 

Professor WILKIXSs (Owens College) read a 

per on The Relation of University Training 

our Colleges,” in the course of which he 
urged that the Christian ministry ought to be a 
divine vocation, and that every man having 
that vocation should have the advantage of a 
suitable course of intellectual culture. But it would 
be a heavy blow to the influence of the clergy 
among the more educated classes if purely theolo- 
gical training in the close and cabined atmosphere 
of diocesan institutions were to take the place of 
the healthier, breezier life of our national universi- 
ties. (Hear, hear.) The seminary system had 
never taken root in England, and he heartily hoped 
that it never might. (Hear, hear.) The air of any 
purely professional circle was sure to become 
morbid and unwholesome unless it was purified by 
vigorous breezes from a wider world. By an un- 
restricted intercourse with those of different views 
a man learnt to estimate himself more justly. The 
conceit and vanity which spring up like weeds in 
isolation were scorched and withered in the sun- 
shine of life in the open. (Applause.) The days 

f universal acquirements were over. For good or 


for evil, all were compelled to be specialists. New 
Testament, Exegesis, the History of the Canon Law, 
the Hebrew Literature, Christian Apologetics, in 
any one of these there was room for of 
a lifetime, where a man was to be listened to as a 
master and to make any permanent contribution to 
human knowledge. Why should there not be 
masters among the Independents? (Hear, hear.) 

Dr. Stmon read a paper on Theological Train- 
ing for Ministerial Students,” in which he gave an 
outline of the course of study through which a can- 
didate for the Christian ministry ought now to be 
taken. At the close of his paper Dr. Simon said 
— 2 mene of the present day were in no 
am anger of disintegration, both as individual 
churches and as an association of churches, in con. 
sequence of the exaggeration of the principle of 
Christian individualism which it had been their 
mission to assert, 

The Rev. Dr. Mactaren, who followed, dwelt 
upon the importance of University training. All 
men of all churches were assembl ee in the 
national universities, and he would defy any priest 
of the most arrogant type to hold his nose so high 
as he sometimes did above his Dissenting brother 
if that Dissenting brother had beaten him in his 
Greek classics, or got ahead of him during the 
examinations. If they wanted to tone down the 
sacerdotalism of which Nonconformists were 80 
dreadfully afraid, there was no better way than that 
of pitching men together in the same universities, 
where they must acquire those loving sympathies 
for one another, and entertain that good fellowship 
which no subsequent isolation was able to over- 
come. No doubt it would be always necessary that 
Dissenters should have their theological halls— 
though, if he might venture on such a heresy he 
would say he did not know that they had any such 
special theology to teach that they needed a hall 
in which to teach it—but if they were always to 
have their special denominational colleges, which, 
in his belief, the larger portion of the people looked 
upon, not as places for educating ministers, but as 
places to send for es ter)—the Univer- 
sity training for all their men was still the one 
thing they had to keep in view. (Hear.) He should 
be quite content to send 50 per cent. to Owens Col- 
lege, when the charter came. What he wanted 
was that they should not train their men in these 


| little pettifogging institutions of their own, but that 


they should put them in the full current of the life 
of the nation. 

In the afternoon a large number of ladies and 
gentlemén sat down to luncheon in Charlton-road 
Schoolroom, Mr. B. Armitage presiding. To the 
toast, ‘‘ Prosperity of Lancashire College, Prin- 
— Scott responded, and said he thought that 
when they were able to realise the plans which had 
been so graphically sketched by Dr. Simon they 
should have reached the millennium (laughter and 
applause) —but meanwhile they could work on the 
lines so ably indicated to them, and he hoped that 
the time was not very far distant when they should 
be able to remit to the universities and colleges 
the education of their students in what were called 
the liberal arts. Mr. Henry Lee followed, and 
said he pe it would not be very long before 
they should see the income of Lancashire College 
raised by a thousand pounds a year, which addi- 
tional sum they required in order to do their work 
thoroughly well. Mr. ALrrep BARNES proposed 
Universities and Colleges,” which was responded 
to by Dr. Grezenwoop (Principal of Owens College), 
who observed that he was glad to be able to testify 
to the strong regard he had for the past of the 
Lancashire College, and to his strong hopes 
for its future. he former was under special 
obligatory to the latter. Those connected with 
Owens College had always most earnestly main- 
tained and been anxious on all proper occasions to 
point out that, although they recognised to the full 
the great difficulty which land at the present 
time felt, and would perhaps for some time feel, 
in the attempt to infuse theological learning into 
academical careers, their system did not face the diffi- 
culty in quite the same spirit as that in which it was 
met elsewhere. They at Owens College owed much 
to the Lancashire College, not only — it had 
brought to them a considerable number of zealous, 
and able, and successful students, but because it 
enabled them to see that there was a hope of some 
future solution of this great and important diffi- 


culty. (Applause.) Dr. Fatprxe (Rotherham 
College) also nded, expressing his good wishes 
for the college. Mr. R. Spencer, the vice-chairman, 


ave The Corporation of Manchester and Sal- 
ord,” to which the Mayor of Manchester responded ; 
and to the toast, Civil and Religious Liberty,” 
Mr. Josxrn THOMPSON replied. Some other toasts 
foilowed. 

A soirée was held in the college in the 
evening, after which a meeting was held in 
the lecture hall, Mr. Henry Lee in the 
chair. Amongst the speakers was Dr. RALeicn, 
who said that they certainly did need a readjust- 
ment of the Gospel to meet the ideas, sentiments, 
discoveries, and improvements of these modern 
days. They needed to have in effect fresh presenta- 
tions of that essential and glorious Gospel to meet 
the ever-varying needs of mankind. 4 — 
there must be an inner essence of the Gospel that 
did not change. This was not the time to say 
what was substantial and what was not substantial 
—in fact, to state what was the extent of the 
essence of the Gospel of Christ; but he believed 
that they were less disposed to touch that inner 


essence than they were when the college was 
opened. It was still a proud and thankfal pro- 


fession to make that they could state that they 
stood essentially in the old faith. They had put 
that faith into what he considered the best form in 
which it could be done. They had put it into 
buildings which he believed would stand longer 
than the Church of England. (Hear, hear.) 8 
did not mean the churches of England or the 
Episcopal form of worship, but he meant the con- 
nection between Church and State. (Hear, hear.) 
He believed that building would outlast that con. 
nection. It was better than putting it in creeds 
and confessions although it was necessary to do even 
that sometimes. In erecting that building they 
declared afresh their belief in the full and divine 
vitality of the ministry of Christ, for if the Christian 
ministry be a divine institution it must be for 
human benefit, in the same way as if it was beneficial 
for practical work they might be sure it was of 
divine origi 

The Rev. J. G. Rogers, B.A. said that he 
greatly rejoiced at having seen the opening of the 
original college building, and he greatly rejoiced 
also in the glory of that new and enlarged edition 
of it. He could not speak in that place without 
paying a tribute of gratitude to a man from whom 

o received more inspiration than from any other 
man. He meant the first president of the institu- 
tion, a man who he believed was never appreciated 
among them as he deserved to be—Dr. Robert 
Vaughan. (Cheers.) Like Dr. Raleigh, he (Mr. 
Rogers) did not believe that the power of the = 
was going to die out or that it was abated. 0 
sometimes thought that it was greater than it ought 
to be. Whenever he saw a preacher of real power 
he feared lest he should wield too — a sway, 
because there was in the world a number of people 
whom he would not call stupid, but who were weak, 
for they seemed to think that if a man could preach 
an able sermon he was competent to lay down the 
law oracularly and infallibly on any question which 
they might choose to submit to him. (Laughter.) 
He (Mr. Rogers) wished the — 4 to have simply 
the power which ought properly to belong to it, 
and that did not include dictating to people respect- 
ing their faith. He did not want his people to be- 
lieve exactly as he believed ; but his t desire 
was to stir them to look into the foundations of 
their own faith. (Hear, hear.) The pulpit needed 
to know what it had to teach, He would urge 
ministers not to listen to any suggestion that strong, 
rousing, evangelical sermons should give place to 
maudlin, sentimental sermons in order that people 
might not be disturbed in their minds. The 
strain upon the energies of students preparing 
for the ministry was much ter now 
than it was ten years a and it would 
be greater still ten years hence. Only think 
what would then be the effect produced u the 
2 by the Board schools. ey would have to 

eal with an educated people; or rather with a 
quarter-educated people, who would go about talk- 
ing of intellectuality. The most difficult persons 
to deal with were those who fancied that they knew 
everything and yet were only on the t old of 
knowledge. (Hear, hear.) 

The Rev. Jonn Beprorp (ex-President of the 
Wesleyan Methodist Conference) was the next 
speaker. He said that he rejoiced that the 

wth of the Independent denomination had 
— such as to render necessary the additional 
accommodation which they had now provided, 
and by means of which they would be able 
to transfer to the work of the Christian ministry a 
large number of young men who, by God’s blessing, 
would become able and faithful ministers of the 
New Testament. No doubt there were men who 
were blessed as evangelists without training, and it 
was not for them to limit the power of God's grace 
to raise up such men, but they were bound to look 
at the general course of things. It was a matter of 
absolate necessity to have a thoroughly trained and 
educated ministry. (Hear, hear.) After a short 
address from the Rev. W. Riaonr Murray (Pres- 
byterian), the proceedings were brought to a close. 


The Rev. W. Jansen Davies, of Newport, Mon- 
mouthshire, has accepted the unanimous invitation 
of the church and congregation assembling in Pro- 
vidence-place Chapel, Cleckheaton, to become the 


pastor. 

The Rev. M. Braithwaite, late of the Congrega- 
tional Church, Queen-street, Burslem, commenced 
his ministry at the Abbey-road Church, Barrow-in- 
Furness, on Sunday, Sept. 22, under encouraging 
circumstances. 

Sipcup CoNGREGATIONAL CHURcH.— The 1 
services in connection with the above chure 
take place on Tuesday next, as announced in onr 
advertising columns. A lecture hall and class 
rooms have been built, the cost of which will be 
1,200, towards which 700/ has been promised. 
This is the first Dissenting place of worship erected 
in this Kentish vi and we understand that 
Lord Sydney, a resident landlord and lord lieu 
tenant of the country, has, though a churchman 
contributed 10/. towards the building fund. 

Tue Crry TxurLz.— Public worship was con- 
ducted on Sunday at the City Temple, for the first time 
since the redecoration of the interior. The Rev. Dr. 
Parker preached both in the morning and evening, 
and the number of people present on each occasion 
filled the edifice completely. The ceiling and the 
walls have in the last two months undergone a con- 
siderable amount of ornamentation. In addition 
to one handsome stained-glass window already 
erected, three others are shortly to be introduced. 
The cost of these decorations will amount to about 
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EVANGELISTIC SxRVICES.— An interesting con- 
ference of Ar ministers, under the 
residency of Mr. W. H. Conyers, of Leeds, was 
hela at Tolmers-tquare (Rev. A. Mall’s) Chapel on 
Tuesiay, for the purpose of discussing the best ways 
of preparing for, conducting, and following up mis- 
sions or evangelistic services amongst the churches 
of the denomination throughout the country. It 
was determined to undertake special services during 
the forthcoming winter, applications having been 
received from about 400 churches, and fifty ministers 
having volunteered as evangelists for given periods, 

Stoven.—The Bishop of Oxford on Tuesday, 
Sept, 24, consecrated the enlarged parish church of 
Upton-cum-Chalvey, better known as Slough. The 
old church was built about forty years ago, and its 
foundation-stone was laid by the present Duke of 
Cambridge. Great interest has been taken in the 
work of enlargement, the Queen heading the sub- 
scription list with a donation of 1002 Mr. Chars- 
ley gave 1,000 guineas, Mr, Gillat 600/., and Mr. 
Nixey 500/., and a further sum of 2,000/. remains 
to be raised. It funds can be obtained, it is pro- 
posed to build a memorial spire to the memory of 
Sir W. Herschell, whose telescope stood on the spot 
occupied by the present tower. 

VICTORIA-STREET CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, 
Derby, having been closed for several weeks, was 
re-opened on Lord’s Day, Sept. 29. The services 
were conducted by the pastor, Mr. W. Crosbie, 
M.A., LL.B., and the congregations were unusually 
large. The church, which was erected in 1860, 
superseding an old-fashioned, square chapel, has 
been tastefully decorated and in other respects 
improved. Two stained-glass windows have been 
inserted in the rear of the church, behind the 
pulpit, by two active and liberal members of 
the congregation. The church, which is Gothic 
and in a commanding ition, is now one of the 
handsomest in the Midland counties, While the 
work of renovation was in progress the congrega- 
tion worshipped in the large Royal Drill Hall. 

NotrinGHaM,—A recognition service in con- 
nection with the settlement of the Rev. J. Ed. 
Flower, M.A. (late of Basingstoke), as the pastor of 
Addison-street Congregational Church, was held on 
Thursday, Sept. 19. In the evening there was 
a conversazione in the schoolroom, which was 
tastefully decorated, and the attendance very large. 
This was followed by a public meeting in the church 
at seven o'clock, presided over by the Rev. F. 8. 
Williams, of the Congregational Institute. Mr. W. 
Lill having made a statement on behalf of the 
church, Mr. Flower gave an explanation of his 
religious views and intentions as their pastor. Ad- 
dresses were delivered on The Ministry of the 
Church,” by the Rev. S. March, B. A., Worcester, 
and on The Christian Ministry,” by the Rev. C. S. 
Slater. The Rev. W. H. Jellie, of London, Mr. 
Alderman Manniug, the Kevs. R. C. Hutchings, 
W. R. Stevenson, M. A., and others also took part 
in the proceedings, which were of a most encourag- 
ing character. 


THe Funerat or Tue Late Rev. Joux 
GouTuriz, PD. D., took place in Glasgow on Tuesday. 
The remains were brought by rail from London on 
the previous night, and taken to Ebenezer E. U. 
Independent Church, Waterloo-street, where a 
public service was held on Tuesday afternoon. 
‘There was a large attendance of clergymen and the 
general public, and the services were conducted by 
the Rev. Robert Hyslop, assisted by Dr. Pulsford, 
the Rev. David M‘OCrae, sen., Professor Taylor, of 
Kendal, and Dr. Bathgate, President of the Evan- 
gelical Union. Followed by carriages (in which 
were members of the union, ministers of different 
denominations, and personal friends of the deceased ) 
and a large number of the public on foot, the 
hearse was driven to the place of interment in 
Craigton Cemetery. The services at the grave were 
conducted by the Rev. Thos. Orr, of Windsor, 
brother-in-law of the deceased, and the Rev. Wm. 
Marshall, of Cambridge Heath Congregational 
Church, London, in whose house Dr. Guthrie died. 


Tux Wiesn Barrier Unton.—The annual gather. 
ing of the Baptist Union for Wales was held last 
week at Aberystwith, under the presidency of the 
Kiev, J. R. Morgan, D. D., of Liauelly, the Rev. O. 
Davies, of Carnarvon, acting as secretary. The 
Baptists of the Principality number 724 churches, 
consisting of 77,794 communicants, and over 80,000 
scholars. The meetings were commenced by a ser- 
vice held at Baker-street Chapel on Monday even- 
ing, when sermons were delivered by the Kevs. J. 
Morgan, of Basaleg, and W. E. Watkins, Pembrey. 
On Tuesday several committees were held, and in 
the evening sermons were delivered in different 
chapels. On Wednesday morning a sermon was 
delivered by the Rev. H. Stowell Brown, the presi- 
dent for this year of the Baptist Union for Great 
Britain. In ameeting held after the sermon, the Kev. 
II. Jones, D. D., President of Llangollen College, was 
elected chairman of the committee belonging to the 
Loan Fund; the Rev. J. G. Phillips, of Lianelly, 
was also elected secretary, and Mr. H. Thomas, 
Neath, solicitor of the same, The Provident Society 
met under the presidency of the Rev. D. Morgau, 
Blaenafon. On Wednesday evening, the President 
(the Rev. Dr. Morgan) in the chair, addresses were 
delivered by the —— ministers :—By the Rev. 
W. Morris, of Treorkey, on“ Public Worship“; 
by the Rev. W. Williams, of Mountain Asb, on 
The Office of Deacon”; and by the Rev. N. 
Thomas, Cardiff, on The Work of the Ministry.” 
The Rev. H. Stowell Brown at the same time 
preached in the English Chapel. The Rev. J. 
Lloyd, of Merthyr, was elec chairman of the 
Union for the ensuing year. 


Necro MIssIONARIES FOR CENTRAL AFRICA,— 
On Wednesday evening a large assembly congre- 
gated in the Metropolitan Tabernacle to bid farewell 
to Messrs. Richardson and Johnson, who, with 
their wives, are about to leave England to work as 
missionaries in Central Africa. They are all of 
negro blood, being freed slaves from the American 
States, and the two men have been for the past two 
— in the Pastor’s College. The chair was taken 

y the Rev. C. H. Spurgeon, who said that this was 
one of the most interesting occasions that could 
occur for any of those present, for they were all 
interested in the college out of which a great many 
missionaries had been sent. They had now two 
who, being of African race, were considered to be 
well fitted to send to Africa to preach to their 
brethren. He had known most of Mr. Johnson, 
about whom there was much that was very lovable, 
as, indeed, there was also about his brother-in-law, 
Mr. Richardson, Only Mr. Johnson would be sup- 
ported by the Baptist Society, and he was going to 
share his living with his brother-in-law. He (Mr. 
Spurgeon) remembered when the Tabernacle was 
first opened, a black man speaking there, who said 
he was descended from the Queen of Sheba, because 
be was black but comely.” These men were 
black, but had comeliness within, and he hoped 
they would win many souls. Mr. Spurgeon then 
uttered a prayer for their welfare and success, Mr. 
Johnson sang a song of his own writing, Ethiopia 
shall stretch ont her hands to God”; after which 
he gave an account of his own life asa slave in Vir- 
ginia till the memorable April 3, 1865, at tenin the 
morning, when he with all other slaves in the States 
became free, and he frightened his wife by shouting 
‘* Hurrah for freedom.” He went on to tell how he 
had worked on till he was able to come to the 
Pastor's College, and he cordially thanked all pre- 
sent for the kindness he had experienced in 
England. 

APPRENTICESHIP Society.—The half-yearly meet- 
ing of the Society for Assisting to Apprentice the 
Children of Dissenting Ministers was held at the 
Memorial Hall, Farringdon-street, on Tuesday, the 
27th ult. The chair was taken by the Rev. I. 
Vale Mummery, F. R. A. 8. The Rev. W. Campbell 
opened the meeting with prayer. The minutes of 
the last meeting were read and confirmed. The 
poll was opened at twelve and closed at one o'clock, 
when the eight candidates at the head of the lists — 
(nineteen in namber)—whose names were given in 
our last issue, were declared duly elected. The 
chairman in his address adverted to the serious loss 
the society had suffered in the removal by death of 
three members of the committee—the Revs. H. 
Bromley, D. Blow, and Robert Ashton—each of 
whom had long and faithfully served the society ; 
the last named had been a member of the committee 
fur twenty-five years. In closing, the president 
remarked that the society was now entering 
upon its jubilee year. They had already heard that 
the committee were anxious to make a jubilee day 
a day of rejoicing, by raising a goodly sum as a 
Jubilee Fund, so that the society's usefulness might 
be considerably extended. Their esteemed and 
excellent hon, secretary (the Rev. J. Marchant) 
would submit for approval a draft of an appeal 
which it was proposed to send to their friends and 
subscribers. Doubtless many would be able and 
willing to subscribe generous sums; while many 
will gladly subscribe as liberally as they could, to 
evince their interest in a society which has done so 
much during nearly fifty years to gladden the 
hearts and homes of not a few of our most devoted 
ministers of the Gospel, and who, he trusted, would, 
through the Divine blessing, still go on and prosper 
bes more abundantly. In next week’s paper we 

ope to be able to announce the names of a few 
friends who have kindly promised to contribute to 
the Judilee Fund.“ 

— —— 


LITERARY ANNOUNCEMENTS, 


Messrs. Bentley and Son promise for the autumn, 
‘* Records of My Girlhood,” by Mrs. Butler (F. A. 
Kemble) ; A Memoir of Dean Hook,” by the Rev. 
W. R. W. Stephens; The Correspondence of 
Honoré de Belzac,” translated by Mr. C. Lamb 
Kenny; Our Old Actors,” by Mr. H. Barton 
Baker ; ‘‘ Old Paris and its Literary Salons,” by 
Lady Jackson; The Literary Remains of Mor- 
timer Collins,” edited by Mr. Tom Taylor; The 
History of Antiquity,” by Prof. Ducker, Vol. IL. ; 
** Adventurous Lives,” by Bernard Becker ; ‘‘ Sceves 
and Characters of the ign of Louis XVI.,“ by 
Dr. T. L. Phipson; A History of the Tenth (or 
Prince of Wales’s Own) Royal Regiment of Hus- 
sars, compiled by Mr. W. Douglas; The Life of 
Wiockelmann,” translated from the German of 
Prof. Justi, by Madame Lily Wolfssobn ; “ Parieh 
Sermons,” by the late Dean Hook, edited by the 
Kev. Walter Hook, Rector of Parlock ; and 
„Things aud Other Things,” by Mr. A. de Fon- 
blanque. ‘Lhe same firm promises the following 
pew works of fiction: —“ Pomeroy Abbey, by Mrs. 
Henry Wood; First Violin”; Robin Adair,” 
by the Hon. Mrs. Featherstonhaugh, author of 
‘* Kilcorran,” &c. ; “The Lovers of Armstead,” by 
the author of The Queen of Connaught” ; and 
novels by the author of ‘‘ The Wooing ot, and by 
Mrs. Compton Reade. The second volume of the 
„Diplomatie Sketches by an Outsider” will be 
published by Messrs. Bentley early in October. It 
is on The Danish Question.” Nos. III. and IV., 
treating of the affairs of Greece and Italy, will 
shortly follow. 

Messrs. Longmans’ list includes ‘‘ A History of 
England from the Conclusion of the Great War in 


1815,” by Mr. Spencer Walpole, vols. i. and ii.; a 
Memoir of Mevsrs. Jameson, by her Niece ; a Selec- 
tion from the Essays of Mr. A. Hayward; Lite- 
rary Studies,” by the late Mr. Bagehot, edited by 
Mr. Hutton; a third series of The Recreation of 
a Country Parson”; a A History of Ancient 
Egypt,” in two vols., by Prof. Rawlinson, M. A.; 
„The Past, Present, and Future of the English 
Tongue,” by Mr. W. Marshall; Songs of Far- 
away Lands,” by Mr. Joaquin Miller, and a new 
edition of his Songs of the Sierras and Songs of 
the Sunlands” ; vol. ii. of Sir J. Lefroy's Dis- 
covery of the Bermudas; A Poetry Book of 
Elder Poets, A Poetry-Book of Modern Poets,” 
and A Prose-Book,” edited by Mies A. B. 
Edwards; Bewick's Select Fables of A‘sop,” re- 
rinted from the edition published by T. Saint, 

ewcastle-upon-Tyne, 1784, with all the original 
woodcuts; and 4 New Concordance to the 
Bible,” by Dr. R. Young. 

Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton’s announcements 
include the new volume of Bampton Lectures by 
the Rev. C. H. H. Wright; Religion in England 
under Queen Anne and the Georges, by Dr. 
Stoughton ; The Englishman's Critical and Ex- 

itory Bible Cyclopedia, by the Rev. A. R. 

ausset ; ‘‘ Brownlow North, Records and Recollec- 
tions,” by the Rev. K. Moody-Stuart, M.A.; 
Heroes of the Mission Field,” by the Bishop of 
Ossory; a new volume of the Theological and 
Philosophical Library, Practical Theology, by 
Professor van Oosterzee; Our Blue Jackets,” a 
narrative of Miss Weston’s life and work among 
our sailors ; ‘‘ Memoir of the late Achilles Daunt, 
D. D., Dean of Cork,” by the Rev. F. R. Wynne, 
M. A.; Robert Halley, D. D.,“ a short biography, 
with a selection from his sermons, by his son ; 
The Pauline Theory of the Inspiration of Holy 
Scripture,” by Dr. W. E. Atwell; New Coins 
from Old Gold: or, Homely Hints from Holy 
Writ,” by Thomas Champness; Plain Proofs of 
the Great Facts of Christianity,” by Rev. F. R. 
Wynne; a new story by ‘‘Silverpen,” entitled 
The Children’s Isle”; That Boy: Who shall 
have Him?” an American story, by Rev. W. H. 
Daniels ; ‘‘Ephraim and Helah, a Story of the 
Exodus,” by Mr. E. Hodder; and Knowing and 
oo and Eight Stories founded on Bible Precept,” 
by Mrs. Henry Paull. 


Messrs. Macmillan and Co., in addition to books 
already announced, will publish during the forth- 
coming season the following works of general lite- 
rature:—‘‘ Macleod of Dare,” by Mr. William 
Black; Shelley, by Mr. J. A. Symonds, and 
„Goldsmith, by Mr. Black, in the series of Eng- 
lishmen of Letters,” edited by Dr. Morley; 
„Dante, an essay, by the Very Rev. the Dean of 
St. Paul's, with a translation of the ‘De 
MonarchiA” ; a new volume of sermons, entitled, 
„Son, Give Me thy Heart,” by the Rev. Dr. 
Vaughan, Master of the Temple; rtand Work 
on the Nepaul Frontier, or Twelve Years’ Sporting 
Reminiscences of an Indigo Planter,” by Maori; 
‘*Turner’s Liber Studiorum, a Description and 
Catalogue, by Mr. W. G. Rawlinson; “ Life and 
Letters of the Rev. Samuel Clark,” by his Widow ; 
„Memoirs of Matthew Davenport Hill“; “Dress, 
by Mrs. Oliphant, and Private Theatricals,” by 
Lady Pollock, in the Art at Home” Series; 
„Social Twitters,” by Mrs. Loftie; The Story 
of the Christians and Moors in Spain,” by Miss 
Charlotte M. Yonge (‘‘Golden Treasury ” Series) ; 
„Total Abstinence, a course of addresses by 
Dr. B. W. Ricbardson, F. RS.; a new and 
cheaper edition, in one volume, with a 
new Preface on African Explorations, of Sir 
Samuel Baker’s ‘“‘Ismailia” ; a new and cheap 
edition, in one volume, with numerous illustrations, 
of Baron de Hiibner’s ‘‘A Ramble Kound the 
World,” translated by Lady Herbert of Lea; and, 
in the Six Shilling Series of Popular Novels, a new 


edition of Mirage, by George Fleming, author of 
A Nile Novel.” The following books for children 
are also promised by this firm:—A new story 


entitled ‘“‘Grandmamma Dear,” by Mrs. Moles- 
worth, author of The Cuckoo Clock,” ‘* Carrots,” 
Ko., with illustrations by Mr. Walter Crane; 
„Fairy Tales, their Origin and Meaning, with some 
Account of the Dwellers in Fairy Land,” by J. 
Thackray Bunce ; and ‘Stories from the History 
of Rome,” by Mrs. Beesly. 

George Macdonald has written a new Scotch 
story, entitled Sir Gibbie,” which will appear in 
one or two weekly newspapers. 

Mr. Smile’s new book, the Life of a Scotch 
Geologist, Robert Dick, Baker of Thurso,” will 
shortly be published by Mr. Murray. The volume 
includes a memoir of Charles Peach, ao accom- 
plished geologist and zoologist, recently controller 
of customs at Wick. 


—_-- -— — 


It is stated that Mr. Archibald Forbes, during 
his American tour, will deliver three lectures every 
week, receiving 30/. for each lecture. 

How Tunes Are Done IN CEVLON.— The Times 
of yesterday announces that it is proposed to erect 
a new cathedral at Colombo, on the old Rifle Parade 
Ground, at a cost of 25,000“. It is arranged that 
the present edifice, known as St. Peter's Church, 
formerly a Dutch official building, shall be taken 
over by the authorities, the amount of the valuation 
going towards the construction fund of a new 
cathedral.” In other words, as we gather from the 
Ceylon Observer, à building belonging to the British 
Crown, standing on land and lent by it to the 
Church, is now to be bought by the Crown, and 
the proceeds devoted to Church purposes. 


— — — ge — 
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C. J. C. New, of Hastings, at 6.30 p.m, 
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ONGREGATIONAL UNION of ENGLAND 
and WALES, 


FORTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL MEETING, 
AT LIVERPOOL, 
OcToBER 14TH — 18TH. 


Chairman—Rev. J. BALDWIN BROWN, B.A, 
GENERAL PROGRAMME. 
Monpbay, October 14th. 


A Sermon in Great George-street Chapel at 7 p.m. by the 
Rev. A. M. Fairbairn, D.D., Principal of Airedale 
College. 

Tuespay, October 15th. 


The Ass mbly n Great George-street Chapel at 9.30 am. 
I. Devotional Service. 2. Chairman’s Address. 3. Re- 
solution (a). To be moved by the Rev. A. Thomson, 
D. D, and seconded by John W. Willans, Esq. :—*‘ That 
the Assembly, whi'e heartily recognising ali Churches 
which are faithful to Evangelical truth and ready to co- 
operate with them in i Chr stian Service, is impressed 
with the importance of the increase of a healthy denomi- 
nat onal sentiment in the Congregational body, in order 
to the due administration of Congtegatioualiem as a 
Church polity, and the adequate development of the 
resources of the Churches for the extension of Christ's 
Kingdom; that it earnestly commends the adoption in 
all tle Churches of some method of systematic teachin 
in the Scriptural principles of Church organisation — 
order; and that it instructs the Committee, in prospect 
of the Jubilee of the Union in 1881, to make timely 
arrangements for the use of special means during that 
year, by publications and otherwise, for the popular 
exposition of the principles and adaptations of Congre- 
gationalism, and for the promotion of knowledge in 
regard to its history.” (5). To be moved by the Rev. 8. 
Pearson, M.A, and seconded by T. Minsball, Esq. :— 
“ That the Assembly hereby instructs the Committee to 
enter into immediate correspondence with the repre- 
sentatives of the Non-Established Evangelical Churches, 
with a view to a Conference at an early date on matters 
connected with the religions condition of Englend, and 
the co-operation of those Churches for the promotion of 
faith end godliness among the people.” 

Fectioral Meetings, st 330 p.m. 1. In Hope Hall. Chair- 
man, Joshua Nicholson, Esq. Paper by the Rev. H. T. 
Robjobns, B. A., on the question Whether better 
arrange mei ts cannot be made through County Unions 
er otherwire for the Certifying of Ministers.” A Short 
paper will elso be read in this section by the Rev. R. 
Ann on The Removal and Settlement of Ministers.” 
2. In the Roque of the Young Men's Christian Asso- 
ciation, Mount Pleasant. Chairman, W. Woodall, Esq. 
Peper by the Rev. W. Clarkson, B.A, on “Hime 
Reundob. ““ : 2 x 

A Meeting of the Executive of the Church Aid Society in the 

„ Iden Vertry of Great George-sireet Chapel, at 4 p.m, 
A.Publi¢ Meeting in Great George-street Chapel (at 6.30 p.m,) 
for the Exposition and Enforcement of Free Church 
Principles, . Chairman — Wm. Crosfield, Esq., J.P. 
' * Addresses by the Revs. E. R. Conder, M.A., H. Allon, 
D.., and J G. Rogers. B. A. ä 

A Meeting at Chadwick Mount Chapel st 7.30 pm. Ad. 
dresses by the Kevs. Geo. Martin, J. Ervine, and H. 
Arnold. 

A Meeting at Waveitree st 730 pm. Addresses by the 
Revs. A. Rowland, LL.B., K Balgarsie, aud A. J 
Griffith. 

A Serm: u at Toxteth Park Chapel, at 7.30 p.m., by the Rev. 
H. Arnold Thomas, M.A. 

WEDNESDAY, October 16th. 

The Assembly in Great George-street Chapel at 930 a.m. 
1. Devotional Service. 2. The Reception of Representa- 
tives of other Bodies. 3 A Paper by Henry Lee, Eq, 
J.P.,“On the Church Aid Society, and our Responsi- 
bi ities in regard to it.“ 4. A Resolution to be moved 
by the Rev. E J. Hartland, and seconded by 

vis, “That the Assembly urges the claims of the 
Church Aid end Home Missionary Society upon the 
attention of the pastors and Ceacons of the Churches; 
suggests the formation of an aux lisry of the Society in 
every Congregational Church in England; and expresses 
the hope that the several County Associations will take 
immediate steps by deputation and otherwise to diffuse 
throughout the Churches a spirit of bold and generous 
enterprise in promoting the cbjects which the Society 


contemplates,” 
Sectional Meetings at 3.30 p.m. I. In Hope Hall. Chair- 
man— A Paper by the Rev. I. 


Willis, on the importsnce of so conducting Home Mis- 
tionary effort as to gather its frut into Churches, and 
preferably into Churches which give promise of early 
sel:-support, 2. In the rooms of the Young Men 
Christian Association, Mount Pleasant. Charrman—E. 
Cruowade, Esq, J.P. A Paper by the Rev. J. Mac- 
Dovgall, ‘On the Duty of Carrying out the Law of 
Christ in Political Conduct, and of Impressing the 
Collective Action of the Nat-on as fer as possible with 
Christian Influence,” 

A Meeting of the Special Committee on Desirable Reforms 
in our College System, in the Ladies“ Vestry of Great 
George-street Chapel, at 4 p.m. 

A Public Meeting im the Philharmonic Hall, at 6.30 p.m., fcr 
the /urtherauce of the objects of the Church Aid and 
Home Missionary Society. Chairman, 8. Morley, 
* M. F. ‘Adcresses by the Revs. A. Rale gh, D. U., 

X. W. Dale, M. A., and A. Hannay. 

A Meeting for Samen in South Bethel, at 7.30 p.m. Chair- 
man, Wm, Crosfield, jun, Esq. Addresses by the Kevs. 
Sept. March, B. A., aud T. Greenbury. N 

A Welsh Pubiic Meeting in the Tabernacle. Chairman, 
I. Williams, Eeq., J. F., Merthyr Tydvil. Addresses by 
the Revs. Dr. W. Rees, W. Emlyn Jones, and D. Oliver. 

_ Tuurspay, October 17, 

The Assembly in Great George-street Chapel, at 9.30 a.m. 
This Meeting will be specially devotional, with con. 
ference on the state of the Churches in regard to religion. 
A Paper on the subject will be read by the Rev. J. C. 

Harrison. To be followed by conference and prayer. 

A. Meeting of the Church Aid Council in Great George- 
street Leeture- room, at 4 p.m. 

A Meeting for Working Men in the Concert Hall, Lord 
Nelson-street, at 7.30 p.m. Chairm n, Wm. Armitage, 
Esq., J.P. Addresses by the Kevs. W. F. Callaway, 
Ed. White, and E. He. ber Evaus. 

A Meeting at Bootle, at 7.30 pm. Addresses y the Rev. 
J. Kennedy, D. b., E. W. Shalders, B A, and J. 
Chadburn. 

A Meetung at Norwood, at 7.30 p.m. Addresses by the Revs. 
J. KX. Nuttall, II. Batchelor, and S. Hebditen. 

A Serwon at Edge Hill Chapel by the Rev. II. Allon, D.D., 
at 7.30 p m. 

FRIDAY, October 18th. 
A Sermon to Children in Crescent Chapel, by the Rer. 


A Meeting for Young Men at 8 p.m. Chairman, J. H. 
Simpson, Esq.~ Addresses by the Revs. A. Norris, J. 
Morlsis Jones, and W. M. Statham. 

A Meeting for Seamen in Westminster Chapel at 7.30 p.m. 
Addresses by T. Stratten, Esq. (Hul), and the Revs. 
T. Greenbury and J. G. Rogers, B A. 

There will also be the following meetings :—1. Birken- 

head. Addresses by the Revs. J. Stonghton, D. D., W. 8. 

Clerkron, B.A. d J. P. Gledstone.— 2, Warrington. 

Chairman, 8. Righ „ Esq. Addresses by the Rev. A. 

McAusliane, D. D, W. Cuthbertson, B. A, and W. Lenwood, 

B. A., LL. B.—3. Ormskirk, A Sermon by the Rev. H. 

Simon. —4. St. Helens. Addresses by the Revs. G. 8. 

Barrett, B. A., J. M. Hannay Valentine, and D. B. Hooke.— 

5. Southport. Chairman, 8. Boothroyd, Esa. Addresses 

by the Revs. R. Bruce, MA., P. Colborne, end H. Tarrant. 

(It is hoped that Members will take an active part in the 
discussion and Conference alike of the Wednesday and 

Thursday’s Session; and it is suggested that those who 

intend to do so should send their cards to the Secretary or 

Chairman. } 5 

Norx.— lu ſormation in regard to arrangements for writing 
rooms, Post - office, dinners, tess, &c., will be included in the 

Advertisen ent of next week, as also in the programme which 

will be sent to members from Liverpool. The blanks ia the 

above will then also be filled up. 


ALEXANDER HANNAY, Secretary. 


UTUMNAL SESSION of the BAPTIST 
UNION of GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND. 
To be held at LEEDS, Ocr. 7 and 10, 1878. 


President—Rev. HUGH STOWELL BROWN. 


Monpay, October 7th. 


7 p.m.—Sermon at South Parade Chapel by Rev. George 
Gould, Vice-President of the Union, 


Tuespay, October 8th. 


7 am.—Missionary Sermon to the Young, at Blenheim 
Chapel, by Rev. R. Glover, of Bristol. 

10,30 a m.—Missionary Conference at Fast Parade Chapel. 
Mr. Alderman Whitehead, of Bradford, in the Chair. 

Three Papers of twenty minutes each will be read :— 
(1) “ Our Foreign Missions, in 1848 and 1878,” by Alfred 
Henry Baynes, Esq. ; (2) “Our Missionary Methods and 
Resources,” by J. Perkins Bacon, Esq.; (3 Our 
Missionary Principles and Motives,” by Rev. Clement 
Bailhache. To be followed by Conference and Reeolu- 
tions. N 

3 p.m.—A Presentation and Valedictory Meeting at East 
Parade Chapel. E. B. Underhill, Esq, LL D., in the 
Chair, when a Presentation will be made to Rev. C. B. 
Lewis, late of Calcutta, from his brethren in India, on 
his retirement from the mission field, after twenty-seven 

ears of arduous service, by Rev. J. Chamberlain Page, 
te of Darjeeling. Addresses will be given by the 
Chairman; Rev. J. D. Bate, from Allahabad; H. Dear, 
Esq., of Monghyr, and others. To be followed by a 
Valedictory Service, to take leave of Rev. Wm. James, 
of Liangymidr, Missionary-E'ect to India. . 

7 p.m.—Public Missionary Meeting in the Town Hall, Sir 
Henry Havelock, Fart, M. P, in the Chair. Addresses 
will be given by the Chairman, Rev. W. Landels, D.D., 
of London Rev. Geo. Kerry, Missionary from Barisaul, 
Bengal; Kev. T. L. Johnson, formerly a slave, now 
Missiovary-Klect to Western Africa; and Rev. H. B. 
Robinson, of Wisbech, representing the General 
Baptist Missionary Society. Collection will be mace 
on behalf of Foreign Missions, 

Wepngspay, October 9th. 

7.80 am.—Prayer Meeting at South Parade“ Chapel. 
Rev. H. Dowson to preside. 

10 a.m.—Session of the Union at East Parade Chapel. Devo- 
tional Service, Address by the President. Reception of 
Deputation from the Congregational Union. 

3 p.m.—Sermon at Ox ſord-place Wesleyan Chapel, by 
Rev. C. H. Spurgeon. 

6.30 p.m.—Adjourned Session of the Union at South Parade 
Chapel. ome and Irish Mission: Election of Com- 
mittee, Annuity Fund, Augmentation Fund, and 
Board of Fducation. Presentation of Reports and 
Election of Committees, 

7 p.m.—Sermons at the following places:—Bnrley-road 
Chapel, Redemption,” by Mr. W. P. Lockhart, of 
Live 1; York-road Chapel, “A Place of 12 b 
Rev J. P. Chown, of London; Wintown-sireet Chapel, 
“The Laws of Time and Growth in Relation to Christian 
Life and Work,” by Rev. G. W. M‘Cree, of London; 

Hunslet Tabernacle,“ The Old, Old Story,” by Rev. 
E. G. Gange, of Bristol. 
Tuurspay, October 10, 

7.30 a.m.—fermon to Christian Workers at South Para’e 
Chapel, ty Kev. Benwell Bird, of Plymouth. “The 
Power of Christ the Eucouragement and Resource for 
Christian Service.” 

10 am.—Session of the Union at East Parade Chapel. 
Devotional Service. Peper on“ Forms of Worldliness 
Frevalent in the Christian Church,” by Rev. R. H. 
Marten, B. A., of London. Resolution: Dr. Culross, of 
Glasgow, and Rev. E. Medley, BA,, of Nottingham, 
Home and Irish Mission: Statement by Rev. J. H. 
Millard, B.A. Resolution by Rev, J. P. Chown and 
J. P. Bacon, Erq. 

3 p. m. Adjourued Session at South Perade Chapel: Busi- 
ness postponed from previous meetings. 

6.30 p.m.—Public Meeting at the Town Hall. J. Barran, 

sq., M.P., in the chair. Speakers: H. M. Bompas, 
Eeq., G. C.,“ On Some Temptations incident toa Special 
Knowledge of D.vine Truth”; Rev. W. G. Lewis, of 
Westbourne Grove, London; Kev. E. C. Pike, B. A., of 
Birmingham, “ Fidelity to Christ, an Element of Dis- 
turbance in the World”; and Kev, C. H. Spurgeon. 


EDWARD STEANE, Se 
SAMUEL HAKRIS BOOTH, | * 


BOARD, &c., IN LONDON, 


AT 
MR. AND MRS. BURR’S FIRST CLASS 


BOARDING HOUSE, 
10, 11, 12, QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY. 


Situation convenient for business or eee being in the 
centre of the Metropolis, but just out of the voiee and bustle. 

Drawing and dinivg rooms, bathroom, conservatory, and 
numerous 
person, Dinner at six. Established twenty years, 


ms. Terms, 7s, 6d. to 10s. 9d per day each 


- CHAPPELL & cos 
IMPROVED: AMERICAN 


ORGANS. 
COMBINING PIPES WITH REEDS 
Manufactured by 
CLOUGH AND WARREN, 
DETROIT, U.S.A. 


The immense advantages these instruments s over the 
Organs hitherto imported, have induced Messrs, C. and C. 
to undertake the Agency of this eminent Mauufactory. 


CLOUGH AND WARREN’S ORGANS 


were awarded the 


DIPLOMA OF HONOUR, 


and 
MEDAL OF THE HIGHEST MERIT 
— 7 


CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION. 
RANKING THEM SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS IN 


QUALITY OF TONE, 


FACILITIES OF MECHANICAL ARRANGEMENTS, | 


ELEGANCE OF DESIGN & ORNAMENTATION, 
SIMPLICITY OF CONSTRUCTION. 


CLOUGH’ AND WARREN S 
“FAVORITE ORGAN,” 


Compass Five Octaves. 


TEN STOPS, FOUR SETS of REEDS of TWO ANDA 
HALF OCTAVES EACH, KNEE SWELL. 
Elegent Carved Canadian Walnut Case. 


PRICE 25 GUINEAS. 
A Large Variety on View from 25 to 150 Guincas, 


Illustrated Price List free by post. 


CHAPPELL AND CO.'S 
SPECIALITIES IN 


ORGAN HARMONIUMS, 
BY ALEXANDRE, 


NE RGAN ARMONIUMS. 


Five octaves, two pedals, suitable for cottage or school. 
Price seven guineas, 


GOTHIC MODEL, 


Carved oak, 10 stops, &c., 22 guineas, or £2 2s. per quarter 
on the Three Years System. 


NEW ORGAN _ MODEL. 
Two rows of keys, five stops and sub-bass, Venetian 


swell, two knee pedals, 28 guineas, or £2 16s. per quarter on 
the ‘Three Years System. 


EXHIBITION: CHURCH MODEL, 
Fifteen stops, 44 rows of vibrators, Venetian swell, 35 
guineas, or £3 10s, per quarter for three years. 


—— — — — — _ 


SPECIAL CHURCH MODEL, 


Eighteen stops, five rows of vibrators, &c., 50 guiveas, or 
£5 per quarter on the Three Years System. 


A Liberal Discount to Schools and the Clergy. 
Full illustrated lists free by post. 


CHAPPELL AND CO., 
50, NEW BOND STREET. 


SCHWEITZER’S 
Anti-Dyspeptic Cocoa or Chocolate Powder. 
Guaranteed Pure Soluble Cocoa of the Finest Quality, with 
the excess of fat extracted. 
The Faculty pronounce it “the most nutritious, perfectly 
digestible beverage for Breakfast, Luncheon, or Supper, an 
invaluable for Invalide and Children.“ 

Highly commended by the entire Medical Press. 
Being without sugar, spice, or other admixture, it suits all 
palates, keeps better in all climates, and is four times the 
strength of cocoas THICKENED yet WEAKENED with starch, 

Le., and IN REALITY CHEAPER than such Mixtures, 
Made instantaneously with boiling water, a teaspoonful to 3 
Breakfast Cup, costing less than a halfpenny. . 
CocoATINA A LA VANILLE 18 the most delicate, digestible, 
cheapest Vanilia Chocolate, aud may be taken when richer 
chocolate is prohibited. 
In tin packets at 1s. 6d., 3s., Ko., by Chemists and Grocers, 
. Charities on Special Terms by the Sole Proprietors, 


H. SCHWEITZER & CO., 10, Adam-street, London, W. C 
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THE WEEK. 


THE apprehension of a great war on the 
north-western frontier of India is beginning 
somewhat to abate. It is true that great war- 
lixe preparations continue to be made in the 
Punjab, and that troops are being massed there 
in expectation of a campaign against the 
Afghans. But the commissariat arrangements 
will take much time to perfect, so that the 
frontier can hardly be orossed before next 
spring. Some of the Ministerial papers, how- 
ever, continue to urge that it would be easy 
before the winter sets in to seize upon the 
Koorum Pass and march upon Kandahar, which 
demonstration might, it is thought, suffice to 
bring Shere Ali to our terms. In view, how- 
ever, of the fact that the frontier tribes are able 
to muster in the aggregate 100,000 men, and 
that the mass of them are bitterly hostile to the 
Indian Government, such an expedition would 
be very hazardous. The Times therefore 
counsels prudence and circumspection. It 
is pointed out that such a war will be a 
troublesome and costly affair, and could 
hardly be waged successfully under some fifteen 
millions sterling, ‘‘and if in the end we 
break up Afghanistan, we shall find ourselves 
face to face with Russia, with the whole border 
in the condition of some of the European pro- 
vinoes of Turkey.“ 


But it is the financial aspect of the question 
that has cooled the ardour of our fire-eaters at 
home, and if report be true, has occasioned 
serious differences among the members of the 
Cabinet. Mr. Fawoett's letter, upon which we 
have commented elsewhere, has fallen like a 
bombshell into the ranks of the Ministerial 
adherents. Its arguments cannot be confuted, 
and some of the most zealous supporters of an 
aggressive policy in Afghanistan, such as the 
Pall Mall Gazette, agree with the hon. member 
for Hackney that the cost of a campaign in 
Afghanistan must be borne by the Imperial 
Exchequer—a prospect which, in the present 
state of the revenue, and the enormous 
demands upon our resources arising out of 
Lord Beaconsfield’s Eastern policy, may well 
make the Government quail. Our Prime 
Minister, however, is in no hurry. Probably 
he and his colleagues have exchanged opinions 
on the subject, and Sir S. Northcote may have 
set forth the financial difficulties of the enter- 
prise, but it has not been thought necessary 
to summon a Cabinet Council to discuss this 
grave emergency. 


The Russian newspapers deal with the Indian 
crisis very freely, and express surprise and a 
malicious satisfaction at the precipitation of our 
Indian Government; while the more moderate 
organs like the Nord contend that it will be entirely 
the fault of England if the Russian Government 
becomes mixed up with the Afghan dispute. 
„If,“ says that paper, the Russian envoy 
withdraws, which we will not yet take upon 
ourselves to affirm, it will evidently be under 
the regular conditions of the return of these 
kinds of embassies when once their mission is 
accomplished, and not at the summons of 
England. There is at present no Afghan question 
at St. Petersburg, and it would be gratuitous 
clumsiness and imprudence of English policy 
to create one. Russia, at peace with England, 
is in no way desirous of attacking or 
disquieting British rule in India.” It 
seems that there has been some official 
correspondence on the subject, our Foreign 
Minister having, it is said, asked the St. Peters- 
burg Cabinet how it proposes to reconcile 
General Abramoff’s mission to Cabul with the 
previous engagements by which Russia agreed 
to renounce all political influence in Afghani- 
stan. Prince Gortschakoff’s reply is understood 
to be in effect that Russia is always disposed to 
respect existing engagements, and that the 
mission, although decided upon at a time 
and under circumstances which no longer 


= — — — n 


exist, was merely intended as an act of 
courtesy to the Ameer of Afghanistan. Although 
there may still be Russian officers at Cabul, 
the Mission appears to have left that capital. 


The letter of Lord Lawrence introduces a new 
and most important element into the question. 
His lordship, who would hardly have come for- 
ward but for the greatness of the emergency, is 
entirely opposed to the Imperialist policy both 
of Lord Lytton and the Home Government. 
The Times, staggered by the decisive tone of 
the letter, argues that we must forget Lord 
Lawrence's vast Iudian experience and his 
acknowledged weight of character” in exa- 
mining his conclusions—a very foolish remark, 
which bespeaks the weakness of the cause de- 
fended by that perverse organ. His lordship’s 
reasons for opposing the Government policy 
can, however, stand by themselves. He thinks 
it was a serious mistake to organise a Mis- 
sion before we had ascertained whether Ameer 
Shere Ali was prepared to receive our overtures 
or not,” and a still greater mistake to de- 
spatch the Mission until we had received his 


consent to our doing so. Had these 
precautions been observed, the affront 
which we have met would not have 


appeared to be so flagrant as it now does.“ 
Nevertheless Lord Lawrence—who cannot be 
ignorant of the real state of opinion in India, 
and who evidently does not regard our prestige 
as involved in the matter—thinks it impolitic to 
force our mission upon the Ameer, and still 
more unwise to “ resent our disappointment by 
force of arms; for by doing so we play the 
enemy's game, and force the Afghans into a 
union with the Russians.” His lordship pro- 
ceeds to show that Shere Ali’s conduct has not 
been so flagitious as has been represented. 
Both himself and Dost Mahomed, his pre- 
decessor, have always been opposed to the 
reception of a British enyoy, and their 
excuses have been accepted; and it was the 
old policy” of the Indian executive to bear 
with the Afghans as far as we could reasonably 
do so, and to endeayour by kindness and con- 
ciliation to bring about friendly relations, 
gradually leading them to see that their inte- 
rests and ours did not conflict.” Of late this 
policy has been changed... With great force 
Lord Lawrence points out the perilous results 
of our intervention, which may effect its imme- 
diate object, but will create greater diffloulties. 
It is impossible to foresee the end of such a 
war, and in the meantime its prosecution would 
utterly ruin the finances of India.” The 
Ameer has behaved badly, but not with- 
out some excuse, and he would probably 
make any reasonable apology if we were to 
refrain from forcing our mission upon him. 
In such an arrangement England would court 
no “real dishonour’’; whereas, by pressing 
on him our own policy, we may incur most 
serious difficulties, and even disasters.” Lord 
Lawrence concludes with a significant warning. 
„The same impulses,” he says, which have 
brought us into the present complications and 
troubles will almost certainly lead us to still 
more decisive movements unless very speedily 
checked by the people of England.” His 
lordship’s deliberate declaration will pro- 
bably go far to turn the tide of opinion 
against the mischievous policy of Her Majesty’s 
Ministers. 


I'he occupation of Bosnia and Herzegovina 
is becoming a question of serious trouble to the 
Austro-Hungarian Government. During the 
past week Zwornik and other strong places 
held by the insurgents have been captured, and 
many thousands of Turkish soldiers have 
entered Servia as refugees, and have been dis- 
armed. Organised resistance to the con- 
querors is well-nigh over. But the 
Austrians are by no means at the end 
of their difficulties. In the first place 
the weather has turned against them. Leavy 
and continuous rains have destroyed bridges, 
caused the rivers to overflow, and seriously 
interrupted the communications of the military 
forces. Thousands of waggons have stuck fast 
in the mud, and the difficulty of ear 
the army of occupation increases. All. this 


may perhaps give new life to the insurrection, 
which has still much strength at Novi-Bazar, 
and in other districts not yet penetrated by 
the Imperial army, where the Albanian League 
is co-operating with the maloontents. Then 
the discontent of the Hungarians, some 5,000 
of whom are said to have fallen or to have been 
disabled in the campaign, is increasing, and 
has taken the shape of monster meetings to 
protest against the occupation, and to demand 
the recall of the troops and the impeachment of 
the Ministry. The Finance Minister, and sub- 
sequently the whole of his colleagues, have 
resigned, and the names of Count Andrassy 
and Herr Tisza have become unpopular 
throughout the Empire. 


The other authentic news of the week relative 
to the East is not reassuring. We are told 
from Oonstantinople that there ia not the 
slightest chance of Sir A. H. Layard prevailing 
upon the Porte to accept the English reforms 
for Asia Minor, which the Sultan considers 
to be exorbitant; and further that Russia 
resents ayy of a mixed Commission, 
as prescri by the Treaty of Berlin; for the 
organisation of Roumelis, and throws ey 
obstacle in the way of its — 2 2 report w 
has since been authoritatively denied. The ae 
poss supplementary treaty between the late 

lligerents deals almost exclusively with the 
war indemnity which Russia olaims from 
Turkey to the amount of thirteen millions 
sterling. There is no probability that the Forte 
will be able to pay this large amount, and the 
unsatisfied claim may give Russia a colourable 
excuse, if desired, for prolonging the occupation 
of Roumelia beyond the term fixed by the 
Congress of Berlin. 


There is a vague report that, although the 
negotiations between the Porte and Greece are at 
present suspended, our Government have under- 
taken ‘‘to arrange the frontier question in 
sucha manner as to be advantageous to both 
countries,” and that Midhat Pasha, who has 
arrived in Crete, has advised the Sultan to 
2 up that island to Greece, in exchange 
or a material reduction of the area of territo 
which it was called upon by the Treaty of 
Berlin to surrender in Thessaly and Epirus. 
Such counsels are hardly likely to be listened 
to at Constantinople. he tenacity of the 
Porte in respect to territory which is nominally 
under its sovereignty, although it may be in 
a state of chronic anarchy, is proverbial, and 
has been specially exhibited in respect to Orete. 
That island is now under the government of 
Mukhtar Pasha, who is doing his utmost to come 
to some terms with the insurgents, but has appa- 
rently no idea of negotiating for the surrender 
of Crete. We have good reason to belieyo that 
the report referred to is a pure invention, 


Elsewhere we give some report of the proce: d- 


ings of the Peace Con at Paris, which was 
of 1 2 character. There is no 
country where the arguments inst gigantic 
armaments ought to have 2 K* bt 
than in France. Next year its isla - 
ture will be invited to vote the enor- 
mous sum of twenty-two millions sterling 
for the military establishment alone. The 
active army of France, with its reserve and 
its disposable men, consists of no less then 
2,080,000 troops, and the permanent army of 
480,000 men. These are very sad facts, and 
will ere long beso regarded by Frenchmen. 


The Truro election last week resulted in the | 


return of a Conservative, in the place of a Con- 
servative by the small majority of 45. The late 
mem ber was returnedat the general election by a 
majority of 330. The Government, therefore, 
cannot boast of their success at Truro. 


The quarterly revenue returns are vot favour- 
able. 1 show, 1 a net increase of 
83,000“. as compared with the correspondin 
— of last year, but this is due to the 
arger receipts from the income-tax, owing to 
the extra twopence imposed last April. The 
true test of our financial condition is to be found 
in the larger sources of income.” The falling- 
off of 44,000“. in the Customs, of 39,0001. in the 
Excise, and of 32,000/. in Stamps, are signs of a 
declining revenue ; and judging from the present 
condition of trade and commerce, the receipts 
from these sources are not likely soon to recover. 
Sir Stafford Northcote’s moderate estimates 
have not been realised at the close of the first 
half of the financial year, and already there is a 
considerable deficit in the revenue. The Afghan 
difficulty bas suddenly arisen to throw an addi- 
tional gloom over our financial position, which, 
if things go on as 157 = indicate, will 
be very serious indeed by April nent. 
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COLLEGE REFORM. 
To the Editor of the Nonconſormist. 


Stig, —In view of the rapid strides with which 
national education is advancing, there is no room 
to doubt that the character of the education 
imparted by our colleges will be a most infidehitial 
factor in the position of independent Nonconformity 
in the near future. I venture, therefore, to think 
that the question of college reform is one of para- 
mount importance, and would urge upon your 
readers the duty of an active interest therein. It 
will not, I trust, be thought presumptuous if— 
with a view to the College Committee which meets 
in October—I submit to their attention a brief 
comment upon the existing system as a contribution 
to the question from the standpoint of the present 
students. It cannot, I frankly admit, be asserted 
that this system bas failed. It has produced many 
able preachers and successful pastors. But it seems 
to not a few of the students that it might be more 
fruitful in good results, were it to aim at a higher 
standard of general cultivation, and to adapt itself 
more readily to the circumstances and capacities of 
those whom it undertakes to train. 

Now, Sir, you and your readers must be aware 
that there is no advice more frequently given to 
our students than this:—That they should feel 
it incumbent upon them as a religious duty to 
earnestly pursue the study of the classical lan- 
guages, and to cope with the difficulties of logic 
and mathematics, as only thus can the mind be 
trained for that higher work which is the goal of 
their ambition, and the purpose of their education. 
But, unfortunately, too often theology, exegesis, 
and Hebrew, make sad inroads upon the time, and 
only two short hours per week are found available 
for each of these so-called secular studies, The 
consequence is that in many instances men who 
were completely ignorant of Greek and Latin until 
just before their entrance into college are hurried 
through two or three books of the classics, and 
leave college with only sufficient knowledge to 
afford opportunity for occasional indulgence in a 
false quantity. Sometimes, too, preaching and the 
preparation of sermons makes still further demand 
upon the time available for these studies. 

For these reasons I venture to suggest that the 
secular subjects should be permitted a clear field, 
and theology, and kindred studies, be relegated to 
that later period in the college course when the 
student’s mind, duly disciplined by the preparatory 
work, shall be able more effectively to grapple with 
them. 

I will only remark upon one other feature of our 
college system which appears to me to be a grave 
defect. I refer to the unsympathising attitude of 
many of our college authurities with regard to the 
degrees of the University of London. Nearly all, 
if not all, of our professors and presidents are 
graduates, and largely owe their position to this 
fact; and yet, instead, as might be expected, of 
regarding the desire to undertake University 
work as a virtue, most of the colleges, by 
their inflexible regulations, contrive to throw 80 
many difficulties in the way that it is only 
by the most strenuous effort that the students are 
able to present themselves at the University ex- 
aminations. Nay, I have even heard of cases 
where the euthorities have refused to allow men to 
remain at college for the extra year necessary to 
complete their work for the degree. 

Now, Sir, it is sufficiently obvious that even if 
the possessor of a University degree was not advan- 
taged in his influence by this public certificate of 
liberal culture, yet the methodical and accurate 
habits of work which it necessitates is the best 
mental discipline. I would then humbly suggest 
that one desirable reform in our college system is 
that the regulations be so framed as to express not 
latent hostility, nor even cold neutrality, but 
hearty sympathy with degree work. 

I am, Sir, yours obediently, 
A THEOLOGICAL STUDENT, 

Sept. 30, 1878. 


CHURCH VERSUS CHAPEL. 
To the Editor of the Noncon/formist- 

Sin, —In the title of my letter I do not wish tv 
bring forward the antagonistic feelings which are 
often brought out or indicated under the above 
heading. Like yourself, I would gladly see it done 
away with entirely, and long for the time when 
there shall be no Nonconformity in the land, and 
when the Free Vhurches of England will go forth 
with generous and noble riyalry to evangelise the 
world. | 


What I desire to do is to protest against the use 
of the word ‘‘ chapel as applied to an ecclesiastical 
building for Christian worship. Ido not wish here 
to refer to its Popish origin, or to show how totally 
inapplicable it is in its English description to indi- 
cate a Protestant church. But I wish to argue 
the point upon the broader ground that those 
who continue to use it are, unknowingly to 
themselves, helping to perpetuate the connection 
between the Church and the State. Blame people 
as you like, try and reason them out of it if you 
can, there is still a feeling of inferiority associated 
in the English mind with those who attend ‘‘ chapel ” 
compared with those who attend ‘‘church.” As 
one of those who believe this should not be in a 
free and enlightened country, I would do my part, 
however small, in removing this odious distinction. 
It cannot be done without complete religious 
equality, because the State, by endowing one sec- 
tion of the Church within the realm and granting 
it especial privileges, gives it a status which is im- 
parted to no others. Now, one way, and an impor- 
tant one, is to remove these distinctions, which can 
be done away with without the violation of any 
principle. 

Now, no one will say that the use of the word 
“chapel” is a question of principle; the only 
argament that I have seen urged in favour of its use 
being the confusion that might possibly result 
from the use of the word church as applied to 
a building and the word church as applied to 
an assembly of faithful Christians. But this 
we do every day without any trouble, when 
we talk of our children being part of a school and 
yet attending at school, meaning a school-house. 
Not being a matter of principle, I would always use 
the word ‘‘ church ” as the most appropriate one in 
the language for the building in which I worship. 
If we look beyond our own land into English- 
speaking nations where there is not, or has not been, 
that strong antipathy between the Established and 
the Free Churches, as in Scotland and Ireland, all 
the Protestant sanctuaries are called churches or 
kirks. And in America, where there is perfect 
religious equality, all the churches of whatever 
denomination are called by that name. The Wes- 
leyan Church, the Baptist Church, the Congrega- 
tional Church, the Episcopalian Church are to be 
found in all the cities of the United States. 

It is a puzzle to me to hear advocates for religious 
equality continually in their speeches, or papers, 
or addresses hugging in this word ‘‘ chapel” as if 
they loved it. They appear to be playing at cross 
purposes—to be trying to remove any distinction 
and yet to be perpetuating it. I have blotted it 
from my dictionary, and trust that all those who 
are in favour of the separation of the Church from 
the State, and who are really anxious for it, will go 
and do likewise. 

I am, Sir, yours truly, 
A FREE CHURCHMAN, 

Bradford, Sept. 30, 1878. 


THE ANTI-SOCIALIST BILL AND THE 
GERMAN PARLIAMENT, 


(From a Correspondent. ) 


Although a good deal of uneasiness was caused 
by an article in the North German Gazette of the 
23rd, there is still a strong and general hope that 
the law against Social Democracy will in an 
amended form be accepted. This article was no 
doubt intended to check Lasker. It has, however 
been to some extent disclaimed by the Government, 
which, it appears, will not be responsible for any- 
thing except what appears in the Provincial Corre- 
spondence and the official Anzeiger. Some say that 
Lasker's amendments amount to very little; that 
they are only the same things as the original 
measure in changed phraseology. That is not, how- 
ever, the case. There has been a great outcry 
against the bill as exceptional legislation; bu 
nothing has been gained by this declamation. No one 
thinks of making laws against particular persons, but 
it is felt that agitations which avowedly aim at the 
overthrow of existing order must, at any rate just 
now, be checked, Many even in the Reichstag 
think, however, otherwise. More than a third, 
nearly a half, are in a sense pledged to oppose this 
and any other such reprossive measure. It was to 
be expected that Particularists, Poles, Alsatian 
Protesters, and Ultramontanes should offer opposi- 
tion. There is, however, a section of the Liberals 
who adopt the same course. These are the Pro- 
gressists, or Party of Progress. In the last Parlia- 
ment they were thirty-five in number, but now 
only|thirty-one. 

n order to explain their position one must make 
some allusion to the history of the Liberal party 
in Prussia. In 1848, some who in part sympa- 
thised with the revolutionists and called them- 
selves Democrats or New Liberals separated from 


the Old Liberals, as the original party was 
therefore, called. When the present Emperor 
came to the throne of Prussia efforts were made to 
strengthen thearmy. Soon commenced the conflict 
between the Government and Parliament, which 
lasted from 1861 till 1866. At the commencement of 
this struggle a large party left the Old Liberals and 
formed a new body called Progressists or Fort- 


schrittler.” Their object was to give the most 
vigorous opposition to the Government on the army 
question, But not on thatalone. They wanted, in 


addition, to have Ministers of State answerable to 
the people, the Church separated from the State, 
civil marriage instituted, and the influence of the 
House of rds (Herrenhaus) reduced. They 
became very powerful till 1866, when there was a 
division in theircamp. This was caused by the forma- 
tion of the N ational, Liberal party. These, as their 
name implies, continued Liberals, and determined to 
uphold popular liberty. But they had also a strong 
national spirit, and were anxious to come to an 
understanding with the Government in order to 
promote the growth and greatness of Germany. A 
part of the former Progressists continued to main- 
tain their opposition, and these are the present 
party of Progress. They have two members 
on the committee now sitting on the Social 
Democratic law. They are opposed to all 
legislation of this kind, and will no doubt 
vote against the law when it comes again—about 
the 8th of October—before Parliament. Their 
cry is that a mental movement can only be over- 
come by mental weapons, ideas fought only by 
ideas, and so forth. No doubt a merely mental 


movement can only be overcome in this 
way. The scientific Socialism of the nine- 
teenth century is a movement of that 
kind, and can only be contended with by 


arguments. The efforts of the labouring classes 
to improve their position materially and intel- 
lectually is another such movement, which can only 
be brought to an end by its being satistied—that is, 
by the justitiable demands of the working men 
being acceded to. But the Communistic or Social 
Democratic movement is one of violence, It 
avowedly aims at revolutionary ende, and that by 
revolutionary means. ‘The late discoveries of the 
Italian Government concerning the doings and aims 
of the Internationale ought not to pass unheeded. 
Seditious papers were in some cases found, and even 
arms, At the close of a manifesto which the Inter- 
nationale lately circulated among the people were 
the words :—‘‘ Comrades! If the authorities per- 
secute ue, prohibit us, throw us into prison, we will 
redouble our activity, our energy. Let us show the 
bourgeoisie that their persecutions harden us; 
strengthen us instead of weakening and anni- 
hilating us. Socialism is passing just now through 
a very difficult phase. The head of Hikdlel fell. 
Hundreds and thousands of Socialists pine away in 
Siberia, in prisons, ur the galleys of all States, but 
Socialism makes every day further progress and 
rises. The Lourgeoisie will soon see that the revolu- 
tionary flood of Socialism is ready to overwhelm 
and to annihilate them. 


When the modest demand of equal and general 
suffrage 1 forth at Leipsic, May 23, 1863, is 
compared with the downright open proclamation 
of Communism at Gotha, May 26, 1875, it must 
be admitted that in those twelve years the 
movement has with singular rapidity developed 
a tendency in the direction of revolution. And yet 
the movement in Germany had twice in these 
twelve years almost died out—once after the death 
of Lassalle, and again duriag the Franco-German 
war of 1870. Lassalle fought a duel (Aug. 29, 1864) 
with Rokowitz, which brought about his death about 
two days after. The very existence of his Socialism 
seemed now in danger. but while his death had 
almost caused the movement to come to an end, it 
became ultimately a means towards its change from 
National Socialism, as advocated by Lassalle, to 
International Communism, the doctrine now pro- 
claimed, None have done more to bring about the 

resent state of things than Engels and Marx, 

ngel’s book on the condition of English working 
men and Marx by his work against Proudhon 
brought about not only a radical change in the 
theory of Socialism, but (what is less known) they 
introduced a perfectly new method into the Euro- 
pean circles of professional revolution makers. They 
started from the principle that existing conditions 
of things are not dependent on particular laws or 

rsops, but are rather the 1 1 product of a 
— development extending far back into the 
centuries, and that these conditions cannot be 
altered unless their roots— that is the faith of the 
entire people in their necessity and justice—be 
cut off. They rejected therefore the secret 
system of attempts at assassination and conspiracy. 
They taught thatit was a folly, if not worse, to 
think that anything would be gained by such 
attempts, which were only like breaking a window 
here and there in a building as long as the entire 
social structure continued standing firm and strong ; 
that a revolution was only possible when the 
thought had already taken possession of the minds 
of the entire people, or the great mass of them, but 
that then it was certain of success ; that this inocu- 
lation of the people with such an idea was far 
better than private conspiracies or any local 
attempts, no matter how successful for the moment ; 
for when the entire mars had been fully imbued 
with revolutionary doctrine then the whole social 
building would fall easily and necessarily. The 
spread of such views and the crimes which arise 
out of them, as well as their destructive influence 
upon society in general, may well cause alarm, and 
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make many grasp at anything which holds out a 
11 of combatting them. 

t is this that leads not a few to cling to the 
hope of a reconciliation of Germany with the 
Vatican. To all such the letter of Leo XIII. 
to the Pontifical Secretary, Cardinal Nina, is 
like rain upon a thirsty land. The crafty priest 
who sits on the Papal throne has seized upon the 
right opportunity of publishing such a letter. Such 
measures are far more dangerous than the threats 
and fulminations of Pio Nono. Not that they are 
without this latter ingredient, for His Holiness 
complains that churches, schools, and writings are 
increasing, while it is not allowed him, the Vicar of 
Jesus Christ, to oppose as he would do etry 
remedy against the inundating impiety. hat the 
** efficacious’ remedies of the Church of Rome are 
may be found in the success with which she stamped 
out the Reformation in Spain and Italy, and well 
nigh also in France. The Frankfort Journal of 
Sept. 26 refers to a curious correspondence of the 
Journal de Bruxelles from Rome, which is dated 
Sept. 15, and appeared Sept. 22, and from which 
the Germania takes the following passages. They 
are very likely untrue, but they show that even 
Protestants are at any rate supposed to be 
looking for help from me. One p runs 
as follows :—‘‘ In the year 1871 the Grand Duke of 
Baden once said, in the presence of the Grand 
Duchess (daughter of the Emperor), to one of my 
best friends: ‘A moment will come, and in my 
72 it is not far distant, when all the Sovereigns 
of Europe will be obliged to have recourse to the 
Pope in order to escape the revolution which will 
threaten and surround them.’ When that friend 
repeated this to Leo XIII., His Holiness said that 
Cardinal Franchi, before his death, had told him 
that not only the Grand Duke of Baden, but 
several other royal personages and several Ministers 
of State, had expressed the same opinion.” At 
Rome there does not appear to be much dread con- 
cerning the progress of Communism. The autho- 
rities there know very likely that revolutionary 
attempts always cause a reaction in favour of the 
Church, and specially of Catholicism. Hence it is 
added: In the plan of Providence the Socialists 
have the task of converting Germany ; the Repub- 
licans and Internationals are to make France, 
Switzerland, and Italy again capable of life, 
and the Nihilists are to do the same in Russia. 
The Holy See waits calmly for all this, 
possessing the certainty furnished by its true 
and ful mission and the support of 
God.” Democrats, Particularists, and extreme 
Liberals would op all repressive measures; 
Ultramontanes 2 submission to the 
Church ; many Conservatives would put the greatest 
power into the hands of the Government. 

It is, however, to bo ho that the course now 
advocated by the Natio Liberals will succeed : 
the repression of all open and tangible attempts to 
subvert law and order and bring about revolution. 
The law now under consideration lays down the 
main principles to be followed. It is being more 
clearly and precisely worded, and the offences 
which it will prevent are being more exactly 
defined. This will, it is hoped, limit its application 
to those against whom it is directed. he first 
reading of it in the committee took place on the 
27th. In the second reading the amendments will 
be considered, and with these the Government is as 
yet not satisfied. Some say that Bismarck will then 
appear in the committee. No National Liberal, not 
even Lasker, is likely to vote against the law, and 
thus risk a new dissolution which would cost the 
National Liberal party perhaps a couple of 


dozen seats. Now that the difficulty has 
been removed concerning the final court of 
appeal the main remaining difficulty has to 


do with the time during which the law shall 
remain in operation. pe proposed two years; 
Von Schanez till March 31, 1881; Gneist, five 
ears ; while some were opposed to all limitation. 
ker gave way, and accepted March 31, 1881, 
which was agreed on by 13 votes against 7. The 
seven were made up of the six Conservatives and 
one National Liberal. The Government will 
meray «i accept this amendment if it be understood 
at during this interval there shall be a general 
alteration of the laws relating to associations, the 
Press, and crime, which would make the present 
exceptional law no longer necessary. 


NEW COLLEGE, ST. JOHN’S WOOD, 


The winter session at New College was inaugu- 
rated on Friday evening last, when a large — 
of the friends of the institution assembled in the 
library. Amongst those present were the principal 
the Rev. Professor Newth, the Revs. R. A. Redford, 
Dr. Kennedy, J. C. Harrison, Dr. F. J. Wood, 
O. E. Mudie, Eeq., H. Spicer, Esq., and H. Wright, 


rincipal Newru having taken the chair rose and 
said that a telegram had just been reveived from 
Dr. Mullens announcing the mournful intelligence 
that one of their students, Alex. Straughan, who had 
gone out to India early in the year, by a sudden 
attack of apoplexy had ended his work on earth, 
and been called to higher service in heaven. After 
singing and prayer, the Principal called upon the 
Rev. Dr. Allon to deliver the inaugural lecture. 

Dr. Alo in addressing the students said their 
position as students in a theological college was a 
practical recognition of the true condition of every 
vocation in life. They were there seeking by 

ial courses of study and discipline to raise 
their natural endowments to the highest possible 
efficiency. More thanin most — — a preacher 


of Christ's Gospel might evade or neglect technical 
elucation, or the special oe of faculty, 
Moral and religious truths might be taught not only 
without the technical knowledge necessary in other 
professions, but to some extent by the man alto- 
gether without intellectual culture. The preaching 
of Christ was primarily witness-bearing—the testi- 
mony of one man’s Se of saving grace to other 
men who needed it. It was the glory of Christianity 
that the most ignorant might testify it, and that 
was being done in various ways by myraids of un- 
educated Christian men and women. In the work 
of a minister of religion, moral qualifications were 
not supplied by, nor conditioned by, intellec- 
tual culture. There were sympathies of life which 
only strenuous experiences of life could supply, 
a and developments of strength and 
of self - reliance specially characteristic of 
men who desired to climb. In every age 
some of the most successful ministers had 
come from lowly occupations, and he trusted that it 
would ever be so, for colleges could impart scholar- 
ship, but not experiences. But for the efficient use 
of even the most precious religious experiences 
intellectual discipline was imperative. For the 
tor and teacher there were intellectual con- 
itions and problems concerning God and moral 
being, and Christ, and the philosopby of His salva- 
tion, and the Bible, and intellectual and moral con- 
ditions of human life, which involved the profoundest 
— pe the sublimest of philosophies, the most 
spiritual, permeating, and illimitable of. truths, the 
most subtle and far-reaching ethics of life, for 
which a very large intellectual culture was neces- 
sary to enable him in even a reputable way to deal. 
Ignorant goodness, ignorant faculty even, did very 
little. No fallacy could be greater than to array 
spiritual qualifications for the ministry against 
intellectual qualifications. If God did not need 
their learning, still less did He need their ignorance 
acd inaptitude. Other things being equal—the 
fe: vour of the spiritual life and the fulness and fit. 
ness of the spiritual truth—he would be the most 
effective preacher of practical religion whose dis- 
cernment of human pature was truest and keenest, 
whose applications of God’s truth were most dis- 
cerning in apprehension, most cogent in argu- 
ment, most suitable in appeal. hatever the 
~~ power of a man who was destitute 
of learning and training might be, that power 
would be tenfold, were his forces intelligently and 
skilfully directed. For the acquisition of that 
training they were there. It was the raison d'etre 
of that institution to impart it. In speaking of the 
office and work of the ministry, his function would 
be to touch somewhat of religious impulse, to put 
emphasis upon the religious importance of those 
things, to urge them to moral fidelity to their 
curriculum, and to inspire with religious pas- 
sion so that their entire college work might 
be lifted into that high domain of spiritual 
conception and purpose which subordinated all 
things and all acquirements to the greatest 
ends, and urged them with the enthusiasm not of 
humanity only, but also of Christ and of God. 
Was it superfluous to urge first moral fidelity in 
the maintenance of personal spiritual life? Every 
position and pursuit of life had its own specific 
moral perils, and student life was no exception. Not 
only was it the first duty, it was the chief difficulty 
of a minister to take heed to himself. Two 
things made a minister—the man and his message, 
and in a ministry of spiritual things the character 
of the man was as momentous as that of his 
message. Not only would their ministry be what 
their energy made it, but it would be what the 
themselves were—their personal character and life 
was the condition of their work. The exercise of 
suasive moral power, the spiritual influence which 
only religious character could generate, was neces- 
sary. They bad not ae | to teach men godliness 
but to make them godly, and they would not 
achieve that unless they lived and burned through 
the intensity of their spiritual sympathies, Their 
office as a minister would not release them from 
their personal nsibility asa man. One common 
cause of ministerial inefficiency was an inadequate 
estimate of ministerial work. Were ministerial 
students adequately conscious of their vocation it 
would sustain their devotional fervour, and indolent 


habits, flippant thought, undevout life, egotistical 


self-sufficiency, the mournful lack of — sensi- 
bility, tenderness, humbleness, prayerfulness would 
be morally impossible. One peril of student life 
was the tiring monotony, and it might be the 
intensity of study. Students were withdrawn from 
the common sympathies and solicitudes of life and 
absorbed in specific mental parsuits. Religious 


truths had to be studied scientifically as instruments 
for the salvation of others, and familiarit — 
their 


divine things as instruments might diminis 
power as spiritual influences. To them the Bible 
was a theology rather than a religion, and they 
might so study the science of the spiritual life as 
to forget its experience, Their primary religious 
duty then was self-discipline, and it might be, a 
higher religious obligation for them to study mathe- 
matics and read classics than to preach sermons. 
They were to become teachers of God’s great reve- 
lations to men, set for the defence of the Gospel, 
witnesses for God, wise to win souls and to feed 
the flock of Christ. Would natural sagacity or the 
divinations of genius enable them to understand the 
depths and intricacies cf men’s varied life and 
experiences? In the future they would have to 
represent the Congregationalism which they had 
received as a great inheritance, and which history 
attested as the bulwark: of spirituality and the 
mother of freedom. The forms of the world’s sin 


—— 


were becoming more subtle. Blunt, defiant gross- 
ness was giving place to casuistical, mephisto- 
helian selfishness. Old lines of demarcation 

tween saint and sinner were blurred and shifted, 
conversion was less acventuated, the world and the 
Church drew closer together, = — — gave 
place to sceptical indifference, religious fanaticism 
to worldly affability. Were they preparing by 
earnest study and high spirituality to deal effectively 
with that new world of moral conflict? As men of 
God, they should meditate on those things, and 
give themselves wholly to them. The habits they 
then shaped would be the abiding forms of mini- 
sterial character. The fundamental qualification for 
the ministry was character—not merely common 
religious life, but distinctive — — qualities —a 
devout spirit, a tender sensibility, a quick 
sympathy, a spiritual yearning and appre- 
hension, and a self-sacrificing enthusiasm. 
Spiritual truth could be administered only hy 
spiritual sympathies. Christian things were appre- 
hended by spiritual sensibilities rather than by in- 
tellectual faculties. If it required a philosophical 
spirit to appreciate Plato, a poetical spirit to appre- 
ciate Shakespeare, it needed a religious spirit to 
appreciate Christ. Another requirement of moral 
fidelity was, that literary ardour be not permitted 
to overpower spiritual fervour. If stady might not 
degenerate into a mere desultory occupation, neither 
might it be urged to an overmastering passion. In 
the pursuit of scholarship they might lose the very 
piety that prompted it. That the greatest ardour 
in pursuit of learning was compatible with devoutest 
feeling many illustrious instances proved. A true, 
strong, religious life turned impediments into etep- 
ing-stones. The peril to students in their theo- 
ogical schools was greater, inasmuch as they were 
removed from many of the counteracting influences 
of home and social life, and they were temporarily 
deprived of those influences which nurtured the 
gentler virtues, Student life was a severe test of 
self-control, and it needed a resolute and careful 
culture of the pieties of life. Inordinate deve. 
lopment, whatever its speciality, whether in- 
tellectual, emotional, or practical, deformed 
the man. The only rational measure of in- 
tellectual food was that which conduced to 
strength, and the proper place of the intellectual 
was that it minister to the spiritual; the wise 
readers maxim was non mulia sed multum. An 
analogous peril lay in ill-regulated indulgences of 
the imagination. If inordinate reading was 
mental gluttony, that was mental inebriety. In 
the earlier years of life imagination had a natural 
predominance. Ideals were the condition of high 
aims; vivid imaginations interrogate truth; hypo- 
theses had legitimate uses ; they helped discovery 
and gave impulse to attainment, They were evil 
only when they befooled common sense, and when 
thought and life were permitted to dissolve in tho 
hypothetical and to evaporate in the ideal. It 
was both legitimate and necessary for the student 
of thought to be adventurous and sanguine. Pro- 
perly enough they might picture to themsclves a 
successful career. But the reverie of life, the 
utopia of the poet, or philosopher, or, preacher, if 
permitted in excess, would injuriously affect tho 
— and habit of homely practical work. 

enius had been shrewdly defined as a great 
faculty of bard work. No dreams of life might 
revent the submission of themselves to any 
intimations of the Master's N or unfit 
them for the lowliest work that might lie 
next them. They were servants of men for 
Jesus’ sake, and prepared themselves for the highest 
service by cheerfully —7 oe lowliest. . 
purpose o uisition and discipline was to qualify 
them for — — work. Whatever hindered that, 
or did not contribute to it, was so far pernicious, 
Might he venture to speak of moral fidelity in its 
relation to speculative thought and inquiry? There 
were honest and earnest thinkers who had no moral 
sense of limitation, no balance of faculty, the 
logical sequence of their thinking was under no 
control of the moral intuitions. They failed to 
discern the mutual limitations and co-ordination of 
different truths and different domains of truth. 
They saw only in a straight line and * with the 
reason. The vision of the soul, direct, legitimate, 
aud imperative as it was, was forgotten or dis- 
allowed. And they pursued what they aw with 
the er sense of logical sequence, unmindful of 
rel truths and of surrounding conditions. No 
man so cruelly dislocated truth or so irjuriously 
fell into error as the man whom one idea dominates. 
All speculative inquiry must be cautiously pursued 
and its conclusions diffidently expressed. Nothing 
could be less philosophical or more pernicious 
than the impetuous lawlessness with which 
conclusions were sometimes reached and urged. In 
a religious teacher whose thoughts practically affect 
men’s lives it was important not only that he think 
carefully, candidly, and reverently, but that he 
exhibit only final and cautious conclusions. Many 
an honest earnest man awakened needless suspicions 
and destroyed precious influence by crude and hasty 
dogmas. It was difficult in the present day, 
especially for an unpractised thinker, to avoid the 
undue influence of theological speculation. Works 
of subtle an l religious thinkers, assailing the very 
essence of Christianity, were poured forth from a 
teeming press. It would be fvolish to say to theo- 
logical students, Do not read them; and futile to 
say, Do not be influenced by them. Perhaps all one 
could say in that direction would be, Beloved, 
believe not every spirit, but try the spirits whether 
they are of God.” It was practicable, however, to 
put a check upon the Athenian habit of thought, 


which hastily adopted every new thing, and as 
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hastily abandoned it. All truth had not yet to be 
discovered. Mere novelty was not truth, very 
plausible theories were disintegrated by the slow 
tests of experience. There was much for the ma- 
turing thought and advancing science of theology to 
correct and even discover ; harmonies, illustrations, 
modified relations, and more ect forms of truth 
to be attained ; but the thin ings of nineteen cen- 
turies were a oe and imperishable possession, 
and the searching criticism of friends and foes had 
been an inestimable condition of progress. They 
could scarcely exaggerate the — of theo- 
logical science, of high scholarship and trained 
faculty. The domain of science was a compact 
organisation. Each separate department had a 
vital relation to the whole, and the whole had its 
root and end in God. Theology had, therefore, been 
fitly designated the scientia scientianum, not merely 
because it was august in its object and methods, 
but because it underlay the entire domain of 
human knowledge, and legitimately laid it under 
contribution. Even for religious efficiency it was 
increasingly imperative that their scholarship be 
good, that they be competent for the religious use 
of science, familiar with the phenomena of mind, 
with the history, subtleties, and seminal errors of 
human thought, and with the various religious 
applications of theological knowledge. It was not 
possible for all ministers to be accomplished 
scholars, but the only limit of attainment 
should be capability and opportunity. Whatever 
they might be able to achieve as scholars, above all 
things else they should aim to be preachers. Preach- 
ing was the distinctive function of their ministry, 
the power of God unto salvation. Whatever else 
they were, he besought them to be preachers. Let 
them gather up everything else, the power of 
their being even, into the doing of that. Give 
themselves wholly to it. Deem no labour too great, 
no care too solicitous for success in it. Let no 
temptation to literary ambition seduce them from 
it, Pursue all your studies with reference to it. 
Let it be the passion of your undivided heart, fill 
witb it the soul of your purpose. Let preaching be 
our supreme ambition, your sermons the focus 
into which you concentrate all the lines of your 
scholarship, to be kindled by God’s Spirit into a 
blaze of sacred oratory ; make everything contribute 
to the wealth, lucidity, and power of your sermons, 
They are your instruments for saving souls. This 
will not be done by mechanical sermon-making. A 
sermon is a great deal more than words and 
thoughts. You do not effectively preach 
because you have symmetrically constructed a 
sermon, adequately furnished it with doctrine and 
clothed it with language. A sermon is an emo- 
tional force into which a man’s very soul kindled 
into spiritual passion must be put. Preach as 
freely and as variedly as your gifts and your cir- 
cumstances, but preach words whereby men may 
be saved. Not merely theological, stereotyped, per- 
functory, but human, pertinent, and passionate—in- 
clusive of all, meddling withall interests, and uniting 
all gifts, concentrating all energies, dealing not 
with archwological conditions or metaphysical 
subtleties but with present practical interests, 
comipg home to the business and bosoms of the 
living men of this nineteenth century. All energies 
are com , all conditions are met, all possible 
ends will be secured by high consecration and holy 
feeling. The divinations of a heart full of the love 
of Christ and ready to serve in the spirit of His 
service, and to sacrifice itself in the spirit of His 
passion, are the most infallible interpreters of cir- 
cumstance. ‘‘ Be ye faithful unto death and I will 
give you a crown of life.” 

Dr. NewTH expressed the t pleasure with 
which he had listened to Dr. Allon’s address, and 
a cordial vote of thanks was accorded to that 
gentleman on the motion of Henry Wricut, Esq., 
seconded by Dr. Woop, and supported by Rev. 
W. Conway. Dr. Allon having acknowledged 
the compliment, the Principal pronounced the 
bendiction. 
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THE HOWARD ASSOCIATION. 


The annual of the Howard Association, 
Bish te Without, states that the committee 
have to report a year of active and varied labour by 


the association, both in home and foreign efforts, 
and in connection with Parliament, the Government, 
and the public Press. It is gratifying to find that, 
both at home and abroad, the value of the services 
of the association is being freely acknowledged. 
For example, an esteemed foreign correspondent, 
Baron Von Holzendorff, one of the foremost jurists 
of Germany, writes from Munich (April 15, 1878), 
‘* Your association attracts considerable attention 
in Continental countries, where it is considered to 
do under a national name, humanitarian and inter- 
national work.” 

The subject of the frequent inequality of sentences 
has claimed much attention from the association 
during the past year. Mr. Francis Peek, a member 
of — Committee, bas brought the subject 
prominently before the public in an influential 
periodical, the Contemporary Review (for April, 1878), 
in which he has adduced some very striking 
examples of the need for an alteration of the exist- 
ing system of sentences, and also of general legal 
procedure, especially with reference to the excessive 
delay in courts, and the extreme facilities at present 
granted to litigious and scheming persons for iusti- 
tutiug vexatious lawsuits on frivolous pleas, whic 
at the best, might be promptly and cheaply settl 
by a — 1 4 reference to arbitration. The 
secretary has collected and widely diffused, 


through the columns of the London and provincial 
Press, many instances of the inequality of sentences 
and punishments, with suggestions for an improved 
system. In March the committees brought this 
question under the immediate notice of the Govern- 
ment by means of a deputation to the Home Office. 

Referring to the new Prison Act, the report com- 
plains of the increased and undue stringency of the 
rules relating to the visitation of prisoners by 
judicious and philanthropic persons. Such visita- 
tion is strongly advocated by the association on 
several grounds, 

As to the question of Industrial Prison Labour, 
the report remarks :—‘‘ The concentration of the 
prisoners in a much smaller number of gaols affords 
the Government an opportunity of largely increasing 
remunerative prison labour, and thus still further 
reducing public expenses, This can be done to 
much profit if the officials are encouraged to extend 
the practice adopted of late years, in some gaols to 
much advantage (as for example at Salford), of 
entering into arrangements with local tradesmen for 
a supply of prison goods—a plan improving to the 
prisoners, helpful to them on discharge, and 
economical to the taxpayer.” A tradesman in the 
North of England writes recently to the Howard 
Association as follows on this subject, with special 
reference to the prison manufacture of boots and 
clogs :—‘*‘ We waited upon the governors of our 
county and borough prisons several times. We 
pro to find all materials, foreman to teach, and 
skilled workmen to finish, also all tools and 
— 1 pay all wages and expenses, with a liberal 
weekly allowance for the work of each prisoner, the 
prison authorities to have all contro] over our people 
with reference to conduct, hours of working, ke 
We offered also to leave with the governors a weekly 
allowance to be paid the prisoners on their discha 
for good conduct, and to those prisoners who might 
have worked willingly with us in prison.” ut 
these offers wererefused. The writer adds, I find 
that, with prison officials, efforts from outside are 
looked upon with little favour.” Of course penal 
conditions and an efficient discipline are primary 
essentials of prison management. But under able 
governors, as at Salford, Wakefield, Bedford, Devon- 
port, Preston, Durham, and Gloucester, for years 
past these may be combined with a good degree of 
profitable co-operation with outside agencies, to 
mutual advantage. The Howard Association has 
repeatedly received the thanks of the leaders of the 
Matmakers’ Trade Association for efforts to guard 
their interests against undue prison competition. In 
their particular case there was unfair competition, 
inasmuch as a most disproportionate share o in- 
dustry was devoted to mats alone. But with all other 
trades in general, the cry of ‘‘ prison competition ” 
is and must be a mere delusion, inasmuch as the 
number oi prisoners in the whole kingdom only 
averages one to every thousand persons outside. So 
that—especially when the number of invalids and 
unskilled amongst these prisoners is considered, and 
also the great proportion of short-time committals 
—it is obvious to every intelligent mind that gaol 
‘competition is practically infinitesimal. Hence 
the trades unions need not be jealous of prison 
industry. If there were millions, or even hundreds 
of thousands, of prisoners instead of only 30,000, the 
case would be different.” 


The report, in referring to the Royal Commission 
on Convict Prisons, appointed early in the year, 
mentions that The Howard Association has ren- 
dered every aid in its power to the Commissioners, 
Mr. Tallack, as secretary of the association, has, on 
two occasions, given evidence before them. They 
are continuing their investigations, and in due time 
will issue their report. It is to be hoped that their 
labours may be followed by good results, and by 
further improvements in the convict system of 
this country.” 


Under the head of Homicide Laws, it is stated 

that for several years the Howard Associatior has 
romoted Parliamentary efforts for a reform of the 
omicide laws, not merely in the direction of the 

abolition of capital punishment, but also for a more 
clearly defined and uniform law of murder, man- 
slaughter, and infanticide. In these efforts the 
useful services of Mr. J. W. Pease, Mr. Bright, and 
Sir J. E. Wilmot, Bart, must be specially and 
gratefully acknowledged. And at length a suc. 
cessful issue to these and other similar endeavours 
2 to be within sight, through the probable 

option, at an early date, of the provision for the 
reform of the homicide laws contained in the 
admirable ‘‘ Criminal Code (or Indictable Offences) 
Bill,” brought in, during the 22 session, by the 
Government, through Sir John Holker, the 
Attorney-General. The ability manifested by the 
framer of that Bill, Sir J. Fitzjames Stephens, is 
very great indeed, and proves him to be in the fore- 
front of legal eminence. Most able also was the 
clear, powerful, and incisive speech in which Sir 
John Holker, in introducing the bill, summarised 
its very important and comprehensive contents. 
Such a bill and such a speech were in themselves 
sufficient to dignify a whole session of Parliament. 
It is most earnestly to be hoped that the bill, in 
its substance, may be passed without much delay. If 
so, it will accomplish a varied work of legal reform 
truly grand in its nature and extent. 

The report also contains much interesting infor- 
mation in regard to discharged prisoners, convict 
prisons, capital punishment, temperance, education, 
thrift, &c. Amongst its deceased friends mention 
is made of Earl Russell, of whom it is stated that 
by the decease of Earl Russell the association has 
lost one of its principal patrons. Indeed, since the 
death of Brougham, his name, with his 


approval, stood at the head of its list of patrons 
—a list which, it may be here remarked, is not a 
mere nominal or ornamental one. Lord Russell, 
like Lord Brougham, took a deep interest in some of 
the objects of the association, and the committee 
feel it a great encouragement that their labours 
should have had the personal approbation of two 
such eminent statesmen, whose names stand in the 
history of British legislation and jurisprudence 
foremost both in the rank of reformers of the penal 
code and of the framers of enactments of great 
national good, tending to the prevention of crime 
and the general promotion of morality and religion. 
By the accession this year of the Duke of West- 
minster to the number of the association’s sup- 
porters, it has received the encouragement of another 
practical patron of eminent position. 


INTELLIGENCE. 


ELECTION 


The polling for Truro took * on Thursday. 
Great excitement prevailed. The official declara. 
tion was ready at eight p.m. as follows: 


Tremayne (Conservative) ............... 656 
Willyams (Liberal) 611 
r ee 45 


1,267 voted of 1,400 names on the register. The 
Liberals say that a number who promised did not 
vote. There was a t amount of drunkenness 
at night, and several fights occurred in the streets. 
Colonel Tremayne briefly returned thanks from the 
door of his committee room. Mr. Brydges 
Willyams, in an address to a large crowd of 
electors, claimed that the Liberal party had won a 
moral victory, and gave it as his confident opinion 
that the time was rapidly approaching when the 
Government would fall in public estimation from 
the false pedestal which they had so long occupied, 
and that those who had been loudest in their 
praise regarding the ability, talent, and honesty 
of the Prime Minster would be the first to de- 
nounce him, a d to help to remove him from his 
position. At the preceding election the Conserva- 
tives had a majority of 230. Their candidate, who 
stood highest on the poll, had 795 votes, while the 
Liberal, who was best supported, had but 565. 

The Liberal party in North Staffordshire have 
finally resolved to request Lord Anson, son of the 
Earl of Lichtield, and Mr. A. S. Bolton, of Oaka- 
moor, to allow themselves to be nominated in the 
Liberal interest at the earliest opportunity. 

Some weeks ago Mr. Plimsoll, M.P., announced 
his intention of retiring from Parliament at the 
next general election. A section of his con- 
stituents asked him to reconsider his determination, 
and he has now written to say that if at the 
occurrence of the next general election it is still the 
wish of my Derby friends that I should continue to 
represent the borough in Parliament my services 
shall be at their disposal.” 


PEACE CONGRESS AT PARIS. 


The International Peace Congress, which is nearly 
the last of the numerous gatherings sanctioned by 
the Exhibition Commissioners, met on Thursday in 
one of the wings of the Tuileries, within a few yards 
of the ruins which serve as a mournful reminder of 
civil war. It consisted of delegates of English, 
French, Austrian, Swiss, Dutch, Italian. Beli n, 
and American Peace Societies. The chair, which 
was filled successively by representatives of various 
countries, was occupied on Thursday by M. Franck, 
Professor of International Law at the Collége de 
France, and a leading member of the Paris Hebrew 
Consistory, and the proceedings were opened by 
M. Joseph Garnier, Senator, and Secretary of the 
Paris Peace Congress of 1849, who submitted the 
following list of officers on at a preliminary 
meeting :—Presidents : Mr. H. Richard, M.P., Mr. 
H. Pease, Dr. Sturm, Austrian Deputy; M. Couvreur, 
Belgian Deputy ; M. Jean Dollfus, Alsatian Deputy ; 
M. a, M. Garnier; M. Van Eck, Dutch Deputy; 
M. Domenico Clerici, Advocate ; and M. Lemonnier, 
Publicist. Vice-Presidents : Dr. Calisti, President 


of the Roman Cosmica ; the Marquis Pepoli, 
Mr. Lilingworth, Mr. A. H. Love, President of the 
Philadelphia Universal Peace Union; Professor 


Nabor Campanini, Professor Holtzendorff, of 
Munich; M. Patrice Laroque, General Turr, M. 
Marcoartu, Spanish ex-Deputy ; M. Bratiano, 
Roumenian — ; Dr. Fischhoff, Austrian 
ex- Deputy. Secretaries: MM. Henry Bellaire, 
Secrétaire of the Société Francaise des Amis de la 
Paix; Belinfante, Eaud, Eschenauer, Laurant, 
Edmond Thaudiére, editor of the Revue des Idbes 
Nouvelles, and the treasurer of the Liverpool Peace 
Society. Most of these gentlemen were present, 
and letters of adhesion were forwarded by M. 
Garnier-Pagés and many Dutch, Italian, and 
Spanish sympathisers, 
M. Franck, in an introductory address, referred 
to France as a decided convert to the cause of 
and dwelt on the pacific ideas involved in or 
expressed by the Paris Exhibition and the scientific, 
industrial, and other congresses connected there- 
with. He acknowledged that public sentiment, 
though entirely favourable to peace, was not 80 
favourable to a Peace Congress, which is regarded 
with more curiosity and irony than faith ; but he 
maintained that this attitude was not justified. 
The successive peace congresses held during the 
last quarter of a century had not, he admitted, pre- 
vented wars, but neither had the diplomatic con- 
greases, The latter, indeed, had simply sanctioned 
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past and prepared future wars, and their language 
was practically this. To the victor who had 
violated public law, caused universal anxiety, and 
torn up his engagements, they said: 

You have succeeded ; consequently, you are in the 
right ; but till now you have only won de facto; we 
will change it into de jure. What you have acquired 
by shedding the blood of your own and your adversary’s 
subjects we will declare your inviolable property. It 
not being just, moreover, that those who have looked on 
at the bloodshed they might have prevented should go 
unrewarded, we will give them their share at the expense 
of the vanquished, leaving them to take it how they 
can, by persuasion or force. Perhaps this will involve 
the resumption of the war ; so much the worse for the 
sufferers by it; nevertheless, we have made a splendid 
treaty of peace destined to immortality, but which will 
be trampled under foot like its predecessors. 


This was no imagi picture, but was just what 
had passed at the Berlin Congress, which had 
merely trooden in the footsteps of previous con- 
gresses. It was a mistake, M. Franck remarked, 
to think that nothing remained of past treaties, for 
the holy alliance of Vienna suggested an alliance 
of peoples; the Treaty of Paris condemned pri- 
vateering or official piracy, and affirmed the 
1 of arbitration ; and the Treaty of Berlin 
ad enjoined on Roumania and Servia the liberty 
of conscience sanctioned by the Treaty of West- 
phalia. Unfortunately, these ideas of thinkers and 
philosophers had been preceded by terrible wars, 
for mankind generally had not appreciated peace 
and liberty till they had suffered from violence and 
despotism ; but just as barbarism, slavery, and 
religious persecution had disappeared, so would 
war also. M. Franck attributed the lack 
of results from early Peace Congresses to the 
absence of durable elements in them—an evil cor- 
rected by the formation of national peace societies, 
which had obtained as coadjutors seven Parlia- 
ments, the example being set by the British Parlia- 
ment at the instance of his honourable and 
venerable colleague, Mr. Richard. Public opinion, 
moreover, was moving towards them, and the feel- 
ing for peace would then become irresistible. Let 
them give war no rest till it had been entirely 
destroyed, for from God came intelligence, love, and 
wisdom, and these new crusaders had much more 
a than those of the Middle Ages to cry Dieu 
e veut ?” 

After his address, which was warmly applauded, 
M. Lamonnier, president of the Geneva Inter- 
national League of Peace and Liberty, sketched 
the origin of the various societies represented at 
the congress, the English being the oldest, followed 
by the Philadelphia Union, which went the length 
of condemning even defensive wars. M. Frédéric 
Passy rendered homage to the memory of M. 
Reénouard, the late president of the French society; 
and M. Petavel (Switzerland) suggested as steps 
towards universal peace the abolition of capital 
punishment, and also the appointment by England 
and the United States of a mixed tribunal to settle 
any differences which might arise between them. 
On the motion of the president, the congress 
affirmed the desirability of a federation of all 
existing and future peace societies, with a per- 
manent committee. A committee was appointed 
to settle the details of this arrangement. One or 
two delegates expressed doubts whether the time 
was yet ripe for such a scheme, while others urged 
that the representations made to the Berlin Con- 
gress would have had more effect had they 
emanated from a committee like that now 
proposed, The resolutions to be considered at 
subsequent sittings advocate the annual appoint- 
ment of two delegates by every country as an 
international arbitration tribunal of any province 
without the consent of its inhabitants. 

On Friday the principal speakers were Mr. H. 
Richard, M. P., who presided, General Turr, the 
Marquis Pepoli, and Mr. Gourley, M.P. Mr. 
Richard dwelt on the industrial loss entailed by 
national armaments in Europe, which was esti- 
mated, he said, at 500,000,000/. per annum. From 
the conscription, he said, only women and the clergy 
were exempt, and there was no telling whether 
Governments would not end by enrolling even 
these. The unparalleled armaments of the last 
twenty-five years had not preserved peace—their 
professed object ; for there had been six terrible 
wars; and they not only exhausted existing re- 
sources, but burdened the future in the shape of 
loans. National debts had doubled in that period, 
aud 9 per cent. of the loans had been devoted to 
military purposes. Heavy taxation, moreover, was 
the chief cause of internal disaffection. Some 
pomens urged resignation to these evils, but others 

lieved in the feasibility of international harmony 
and contidence. During the last forty years twenty 
disputes had been settled peacefully, nor could it be 
said that these were less serious than others which 
had led to war. After quoting Sir Robert Peel’s 
remark on the duty of international respect for 
frontiers and reduction of armaments, Mr. Richard 
acknowledged that, though disputes generally origi- 
pated with Governments, nations were tco ready 
unreflectingly to espouse the cause of their rulers, 
who knew that by dexterously playing on popular 
ignorance they could arouse enthusiasm for wars 
dictated by dynastic intrigue and on such trivial 
subjects as the possession of a dome at Jerusalem. 
Tue diffusion of sentiments of universal brother- 
hood would remedy this evil, and, perhaps, Govern- 
ments were only awaiting a movement of public 
opinion, for they themselves were imperilled by the 
present system. Deprecating any ridicule of the 
congress on the part of the Press, which if it uni- 
versally advocated peace would render war impos- 
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sible, he remarked that great reforms had been 
carried out in England despite the indifference or 
hostility of the Press, and that he would rather be 
with the travailleurs than with the railleurs. 

General Turr, as a champion of nationalities, dis- 
claimed any desire to split up existing States into 
microscopic fragments; but urged that as in a 
Paris flat the various families came together 
of their own free will and enjoyed separate inde- 
pendence, so national groups should be based on 
consent and autonomy. hile children were pro- 
tected from ill-treatment by their parents, and while 
animals had a protection society, nations had none. 
Austria, however, had been taught by reverses to 
come to an understanding with her nationalities, 
and had thus, from an apparently ruinous condition, 
become able to resist no matter what neighbour ; 
whereas Turkey, which refused to make such con- 
cessions to her provinces, had been forced after an 
heroic struggle to agree to harder conditions, He 
attributed the recommencement of bloodshed before 
the ink of the Berlin Treaty was dry to the dis- 
regard by the Congress of natural boundaries, and 
blamed the Congress for not fixing the Greek 
frontier. 

The Marquis Pepoli dwelt on the impoverishment 
of nations by an armed peace, and declared taxation 
in France slight compared with that in Italy, where 
bread, meat, and salt paid 200,000,000f. a year. 
He mentioned his opposition in the Italian Senate 
to the fortifying of Rome, which was a folly, and 
to naval monsters, which might be of as little ser- 
vice as the German Grosser Kurfiirst, and he 
described militaryism as holding the same relation 
to a defensive army as clericalism did to religion. 
(There were two priests among the audience.) He 
ascribed Socialism to military expenditure, and con- 
trasted the realisation of philanthropic utopias, 
like the abolition of slavery and torture, with the 
failure of diplomatic utopias like the union of Bel- 
gium with Holland, that of Holstein with Denmark, 
and the splitting up of Italy 

Mr. Gourley referred to the present and prospec- 
tive magnitude of the French Army; and while 
admitting that neighbouring armaments were the 
cause of this, he protested against Governments 
watching each other as thongh they were thieves. 
The direct cost of the French Army, he said, was 
21,475,000/., but 160,000,000“. had been spent in 
four years on war material, and the annual loss to 
production he calculated at 140,000,000/. He advo- 
cated the diversion of this expenditure to economic 
and intellectual purposes, and applauded the Ala- 
bama arbitration as having, for the small sum of 
3,000,0007., averted a war which otherwise, as he 
knew from a visit to America at the time of the 
dispute, would have been inevitable. If Govern- 
ments continued to devour the vitals of Europe by 
military expenditure, industry would be transferred 
to America. 

The Congress was also addressed by an American 
lady, Mrs. Love, on women's interest in peace, and 
by Deputy Griffini on the Egyptian mixed tribunals 
as an encouraging precedent for international arbi- 
tration. Three out of the seventeen resolutions 
standing for discussion were agreed to. The first 
was in these terms :— 

Whereas recourse to arms produces innumerable 
calamities, and is, moreover, entirely ineffective in 
settling international differences in a satisfactory and 
permanent manner, the Congress is of opinion that it is 
the duty of Governments and peoples to seek other 
means of solving difficulties more in harmony with 
reason and justice and religion. 

The second,— 

That offensive war is international brigandage ; that 
it enthrones despotism and agyravates the condition of 
the most numerous and poorest classes, as well in the 
victorious as in the vanquished country— 
gave rire to an hour’s confused discussion, a few 
persons objecting to the restrictive adjective ‘‘ offen- 
sive,” while M. Frederic Passy and others objected 
to any mention of classes, as contrary to the prin- 
ciple of equality and invidious towards the rest of 
the community, who nevertheless were interested 
in peace. The phrase was expunged by 35 to 28. 
The third resolution affirmed ‘‘ that the same prin- 
ciples of justice and humanity which universal 
morality has sanctioned for private relations should 
be applied to international relations.” 


The Peace Congress was presided over on Friday 
by M. van Eck, a Dutch deputy. Mr. Pease, M. P., 
MM. Nadaud, De Buffon, Goldstein, Morin, Le- 
monnier, Kruger, and Passy took part in the pro- 
ceedings, and four more of the resolutions in the 
programme were adopted as follows: 

That the duty of civilised Powers, after having ex- 
hausted all the means of negotiation for the settlement 
of their differences, is to resort to arbitration; thar, 
consequently, Article 8 of the Treaty of Paris of 1856 
has not been rescinded, but recognised by the Treaty of 
Berlin of 1878. 

That an international Convention ought to define the 
means of enforcing that important article. 

That the right of deciding on war should not apper 
tain to the executive power, 

That in the present state of Europe the negotiation 
and conclusion of permanent arbitration treaties to act 
between two or more peoples seems to the Congress one 
of the most effective means of introducing the practice 
of international arbitration. 


— 


We understand that Dr. R. W. Dale, of Birming- 
ham, will 3 the editorship of the Conyreyational 
Mayazine at the end of the year. The Rev. J. G. 
Rogers, B. A., will be the future editor. 

Sir Richard Wallace, Bart., M.P., has given 
5,000“. towards a new Museum, School of Art, and 
Free Public Library for the borough of Ipswich. 
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On Sunday morning the Rev. Mr. Campbell, 
minister of Crathie, preached in Balmoral Castle. 
None of the royal family attended the parish 
church. Her Majesty drove to Abergeldie in the 
afternoon and had tea with the Princess of Wales. 
In the evening the Prince of Wales and Colonel 
Teesdale drove to Derry Lodge, Braemar, on a two 
days’ visit to Viscount Macduff, M.P. The weather 
on Deeside has become very stormy and cold. 

The Marquis of Lorne and the Princess Louise 
have left Inverary for Edinburgh on their way to 
London. They will not again visit Scotland before 
going to Canada. 

The Duke of Connaught and the Princess Louise 
of Prussia are on the look-out for a royal residence 
in Ireland in the neighbourhood of the Hill of Tara, 
and, failing the favourable issue of negotiations at 
present proceeding, His Royal Highness will build 
a hunting box for himself. 

General the Right Hon. Sir Thomas Myddleton 
Biddulph, K.C.B., Keeper of Her Majesty’s Privy 
Purse, died at Abergeldie Mains on Saturday, after 
a short illness arising from inflammation of the 
lungs and broncbitis. He was sixty-nine years of 
age. Her Majesty called daily at Abergeldie Mains 
during the illness of Sir Thomas. His death has 
cast quite a gloom over the royal estates of Balmoral 
and Abergeldie, where he was held in high esteem, 
The visit of the Prince of Wales to Mar Lodge, 
which was fixed for Monday, is understood to have 
been postponed in the meantime. ; 

The Imperial title is to be brought into more 
general use by the substitution on service envelopes 
of the words On Her Imperial Majesty's Service ” 
for On Her Majesty's Service.” 

Kuo Sung Tao, the Chinese Minister to London 
and Paris, will shortly retire from that post, and 
his successor has already been nominated, 

The death is announced, at Dublin, of Mrs. 
Matilda Cairns, mother of Earl Cairns, aged 


eighty-six. 

Auatell ence reached Dublin yesterday of the 
death of Mr. Justice Keogh at Bingen, on the 
Rhine, where he had been sojourning for the 
benefit of his impaired health. During twenty-two 
years the deceased has acted as one of the justices 
of the Irish Court of Common Pleas. 

On Saturday at the Guildhall, the ceremonies of 
installing the new Sheriffs of London and Middlesex, 
and of selecting the Lord Mayor for the ensuing 
year, were performed. For the latter office Sir 
Charles Whetham was chosen. The Lord Mayor 
elect is a native of Bridport, and was born in 1812, 

The Army and Navy Gazette, referring to the 
coutemplated official visit to Cyprus, states that 
cabins have been appropriated on board the Hima- 
laya for Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, Colonel the Hon. 
A. F. Stanley, Mr. W. H. Smith, Admiral 
Wellesley, Sir Massey Lopes, and the Hon. A, F. 
Egerton. 

r. Whalley, M. P., who has been ill for some 
considerable time, has mgd ney improvement in 
health lately, and the medical men now speak 
hopefully of his ultimate recovery. 

Mr. Gladstone has left Hawarden Castle on a 
short visit to the Isle of Man. 

The Hon, Secretary of the China Famine Relief 
Fund writes :—‘‘I have received a tele from 
Shanghai, dated the 18th inst., intimating that a 

ood harvest has now been reaped in Northern 
China, and that it is, therefore, no longer necessary 
to go on collecting money in this country for the 
relief of the sufferers by famine. Under these cir- 
cumstances we purpose closing the subscription- 
list in London as soon as ible,” 

Miss Rye sailed on Thursday, in the Allan 
steamer Polynesian, for Canada, with another party 
of poor children. She is expected back in London 
about Christmas. 

It is stated that Professor Leone Levi estimates 
that out of every pound of taxation contributed bs | 
the working man to the National Exchequer, 13s. 
comes from alcoholic liquors and tobacco, 

Action is being taken by the Glasgow authorities 
against the owners of several of the Clyde river 
steamers for overcrowding. In some cases the 
passengers were 200 above the proper number, 

The tide in the Thames on Saturday afternoon 
was not remarkably high, and the apprehensions 
that much damage would be done were not realised. 
On the south and west coasts of England and 
Ireland, however, the tidal wave rose to a consider- 
able height. 

A shocking tragedy was committed at Bradford 
on Saturday, Anthony Owston, a cabinet maker, 
having murdered his wife by cutting her throat. 
He afterwards made a desperate attack on a grocer 
named John Smith, who lived in the house 
adjoining, and inflicted on him serious injuries, 
Before he was secured Owston attempted to cut 
his own throat, and had to be taken to the 
infirmary. He has made a statement, confessing 
that he committed the murder, and that he was 
jealous of Smith's intercourse with his wife. 

„Joss, described as the well-known baboon in 
the Alexandra Palace,” has undergone another 
dental operation, has borne bravely the infliction 
of chloroform, and lost two teeth and a portion of 
his jaw without flinching, rejoining his comrades 
after a little, apparently very much relieved. 

The working classes may be congratulated on the 
possession of yet another coffee palace, which was 
opened in the Commercial-road on Saturday. 
The new building has been erected and fitted up 


mainly on the lines of its predecessors, but pos- 
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sesses the novel advantage of a plain but well- 
arran billiard · room on the first floor. Below 
there is a handsome and roomy bar, and in front of 
it, for the accommodation of the sitting customers, 
numerous neat white marble tables and other acces- 
sories. The new building also possesses the special 
feature of a roomy open-air balcony for the accom- 
modation of smokers and such others of the visitors 
as may prefer taking their soup, tea, or coffee 
al fresco. It was stated by one of the speakers that 
before the end of the year there would be upwards 
of twenty of these establishments open in various 
parts of London, and that at the present moment 
coffee were in course of erection at Walham- 

Bolsover-street, the New Cut, Lambeth, 
Conwell. road, and East India Dock-road. 

The foundation-stone of the proposed railway 
bridge across the Firth of Forth, near Queensferry, 
was laid on Monday, on the island of Iachgarvie, 
by Mrs. Bouch, wife of the engineer. The initial 
step of this great undertaking was marked 4 Bw 
smallest amount of ceremony, the start made being 
merely in fulfilment of the statutory requirements 
that the work should be commenced before Oct. 1. 

The Mansion House Fund for the relief of the 
sufferers through the Abercarne Colliery Explosion 
now amounts to over 20,0001, exclusive of some 
15,0001, raised elsewhere. 

A meeting of the Mansion House Committee for 
the relief of the distress caused by the Princess 
Alice disaster was held on Monday, at which it was 
stated that about 10,000“. had been appropriated, 
1 large proportion of cases still to be con- 
sidered. The secretary reported that money had been 
allowed as follows :—To widowers, 2,528/.; widows, 
about 3,775/.; ordinary cases, 900/. ; immediate 
relief, 650/.. This left out the cases of orphans, 
which were still under consideration. The coroner’s 

uiry was resumed yesterday at Woolwich. The 
evidence bore chiefly upon the question whether 
the Bywell Castle should have ported her helm 
with a view of averting the collision ; and the 
inquiry now stands adjourned until to-morrow. 


The Australian cricketers and the released 
Fenians Condon and Melody arrived in New York 
on Sunday. The former played a match yesterday. 

The King of Holland has been betrothed to the 
Princess Emma of Waldeck-Pyrmont. His Majesty 
(who became a widower in June, 1877) was born in 
1817, and his eldest son, the Prince of Orange, is 
thirty-eight — of age. The Princess Emma is in 
her twenty-first year. 

The news from New Orleans shows that there 
was a serious revival of the yellow fever epidemic 
in that city on Sunday, when eighty-two deaths 
were reported, while at Memphis there were thirty- 
two, and at Vicksburg nine. 

The news from South Africa is not satisfactory. 
A vaguely worded telegram states that the fighting 
**in the Transvaal” continues without any decisive 
result. The Kaffirs are said to be fighting with 
much bravery, and the despatch contains a strong 
reflection upon the conduct of the volunteers who 
are in the field. A British force has vrossed the 
St. John’s River, in Pondo Land, and deposed the 
chief, Umquibela. 

r has been devised in Cyprus, 
and will be set to work with the least possible 
1 Sir Garnet Wolseley held a state reception 
on Friday (the first day of the great Mahometan 
Feast of Bairam), and took the opportunity of in- 
forming three of the chief personages in the com- 
munity—a Turk, a Greek, and an Italian—that 
they had been appointed members of a Legislative 
Council,” which will consist of three independent 
and three official members, with the high commis- 
sioner as president. The announcement gave great 
satisfaction. The health of the troops has slightly 
improved. 

A circular from M. Bardoux, Minister of Public 
Instruction, correcting the abusive interpretation 
of the law under the Empire which practically 
vested the control of communal schools in rectors, 
who were for the most part clerical, directs the 

ects to be guided mainly by the resolutions of 

e municipal councils as to whether communal 
schools be clerical or laic. This is a most 
important act in furtherance of the Gambetta 

oy. 

The General of the Jesuits is reported to be 
seriously at variance with the Pope, and this 
accounts, in a great measure, for the terrible 
falling off in the St. Peter's pence, which is likely 
to reduce the Pope to great straits, or to the 
acceptance of the handsome stipend offered by 
Ivey, which he, as did his predecessor, has hitherto 


The Emperor and Empress of Germany visited 
Cologne on Thursday to assist at the ceremon 
of unveiling the colossal statue of Frederic 
William III. An address was presented by the 
Chief Burgomaster. His Majesty replied, and in 
the course of his remarks he said—“ I have come 
here to-day to express, in my own person, my 
—— — the Rhine Proyinoe for 

ving erected this memorial to my f as a 
thank - offering for the blessings of e with which 
he for a quarter of a century ruled these beautiful 
lands.” At a sign from the Emperor the veil was 
withdrawn from the monument, and His Majesty, 
with uncovered head, saluted the statue of his 
father. At this the crowd broke out into 
tumultuous cheering. Subsequently their Majes- 
ties returned to Coblentz. In the evening a 
ban uet was given at the Guerzenich in cele- 
bration of the Imperial visit. Responding to the 
toast of the Emperor's health, the Crown Prince re- 


ferred to the unification of Germany, and besought 
the blessing of God upon the City of Cologne, the 
Rhine Provinces, the Prussian Monarchy, and the 
whole Fatherland. 

As the Prussian Budget for 1877 closes with a 
deficit of 20,000,000 marks, and as reductions in 
the new estimates are impossible, the Government 
has resolved to issue a loan for the purpose of 
covering the deficit until the revenue increases, 

It is understood that the German Emperor con- 
templates resumi the reins of Government 
towards the end of ber. 

The debates in committee on the German Anti- 
Socialist Bill have at last been brought to a close. 
Several amendments, considerably modifying the 
severity of the measure, have n in uced, 
and on Thursday the Liberal members suvceeded 
in carrying a provision by which the bill will he 
— only for two years and a half—to March, 

The death at Gotha is announced of Herr Peter- 
mann, the celebrated geographer. Herr Petermann 
was born at Bleicherode, in Prussia, in 1822. In 
1847 he removed to London, and became a member 
of the Royal Geographical Society. It was at Herr 
Petermann’s suggestion that the German Govern- 
ment sent out h, Overweg, and Vogel on mis- 
sions to Africa. He took great interest in Arctic 
geography, and o ised the Prussian expedition 
to the North Pole in 1865-8. 

A Berlin telegram in the Morning Post says that 
the Nihilists,’ notwithstanding the strictest sur- 
veillance. of the police, have promulgated in St. 
Petersburg a pamphlet under the title of The 
Living Dead,” threatening the instant murder of 
all progecutors.. They intend publishing, from the 
Ist of October, a regular revolutionist newspaper, 
named Land and Liberty. «. | „ 

Although the volcanic activity of Mount Vesuvius 
has somewhat declined, there is reason for sup- 
posing it will continue for some time. a 

Chin Lam Pin, the Chinese Ambassador, pre- 
sented his credentials to President Hayes on Satur- 
day. He is the first native Chinese Ambassador to 
the United States. 

We have news from China that the celebrated 
Viceroy Li Hung-Chang has determined to construct 
a railway between Tientsin and Taku. 

A Calcutta telegram says:—‘‘The King of 
Burmah ia still living, but his recovery is hopeless. 
Prince Theebo has been proclaimed heir and regent. 
The other princes are closely imprisoned. Prince 
Nyolingy has taken refuge in the English residence 
at Mandalay.” . 

According to Government statistics, telegraphed 
from Washington, the receipts of grain at the Ameri- 
can seaports during the year ending the 3lst of 
August last were 70 per cent. in excess of the 
receipts in 1875. This, of course, is tantamount 
to saying that there is 70 per cent. more to be 
exported. On other authority, official and private, 
it is stated that the American wheat crop is by far 
the largest ever known. 

The Earl of Dufferin, in an address delivered at 
the opening of the Provincial Exhibition in Toronto, 
eulogised .the people and institutions of Canada, 
and predicted a brilliant future for the Dominion 
under the auspices of the Marquis of Lorne and 
the Princess Louise. His lordship: urged the 
Canadians to cultivate the most friendly relations 
with the Americans, whom he characterised as a 
noble, generous, and hospitable people, and 
animated by the kindliest feelings towards the 
Dominion, His lordship concluded by expressing 
his confident opinion that both countries were 
destined to be united in the bonds of an unbroken 
friendship. 


Hiscelluncous, 
— 


Eart Rvussetit.—The City Liberal Club have 
taken the initiative in raising a memorial of Earl 
Russell, by the erection of a statue or some other 
memorial, as may hereafter be considered expedient. 
It is proposed to place a limit of 10d. for each sub- 
scription, as the value of the tribute will depend 
more on the number of contributors than upon the 
magnitude of each subscription. The list of sub- 
scri includes the names of Lord Beaconsfield, 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Right Hon. 
R. A. Cross, Earl Granville, the Earl and Countess 
of Derby, Mr. Gladstone, the Marquis of Har- 
1 — rd Northcote, &0.— City Press. 

OFESSOR MACFARREN ON THE Tonic SOL-FA 
System —Professor Macfarren, writing to Mr. 
Curwen in explanation of some remarks made by 
him at the Birkenhead Eisteddfod which seemed to 
charge the Tonic Sol-faists with not teaching ‘ real 
music,” says: ‘‘ Certainly, music is real, and the 
characters in which it may be written affect not its 
reality.” He epeaks of Tonic Sol-fa teachers as 
‘*men who are working admirably in the tuition of 
music,” but regrets that they do not employ the 
acknowledged alphabet of the art. Mr. Curwen 
replies that the requirements of popular music 
teaching render a simplified notation absolutely 
necessary, but that this notation is in no sense 
antagonistic to the old. 

BABYLONIAN INscriprions,—In examining a col- 
lection of the Egibi contract tablets obtained from 
Babylon, Mr. W. St. C. Boscawen has (the 
Athenceum says) discovered a small tablet dated in 
the seventh year of Cyrus, King of Babylon, upon 
the edge of which there was written a short legend 
in the cursive Phoenician characters. This tablet 
is the first document in the extensive series of 


| Babylonian contract tablets in the British Museum 

which has been found to bear a Pheenician inscrip- 
tion, Tablets obtained from Kalakh and Nineveh 
have often Pheenician legends attached to them. 
Until the discovery here mentioned no such 
inscribed document had been obtained from Baby- 
lonia. A collection comprising a number of Baby- 
lonisn inscriptions of the time of Nebuchadnezzar 
and the later Babylonian and Persian kings has just 
been added to the Oriental department of the British 
Museum. These objects were obtained by Mr. 
Rassam during his last visit to the East. 

Mr. GLADSTONE on PusBLic Speakinc,—Mr. 
Gladstone, in acknowledging a copy of a recently- 
ogee work on ‘‘Clergyman’s Sore Throat,” 

as addressed a letter to the author, Dr. E. B. 
Shuldham, on the subject of the management of 
the voice in public speaking. No part of the 
work,” writes Mr. Gladstone, ‘‘ surprises me more 
than your account of the various expediente resorted 
to by eminent singers. There, if anywhere, we might 
have anticipated something like a fixed tradition. But 
it seems we have learned nothing from experience, and 
I myself can testify that even in this matter fashion 
prevails, Within my recollection an orange, or 
more than one, was alone, as a rule, resorted to by 
members of Parliament requiring aid. Now it is 
never used. When I have had very lengthened 
statements to make I have used what is called egg - 
flip—a glass of sherry beaten up with an egg. 1 
think it excellent, but I have much more faith in 
the egg than in the alcohol. I never think of 
employing it unless on the rare occasions when 1 
have expected to go much beyond an hour. One 
strong reason for using something of the kind is the 
great exhaustion often consequent on protracted 
expectation and attention before speaking.” 


Glennings. 


What is that which never asks any questions but 

requires many answers? The street -door. ' 
he blacksmith is about the only workman who 
secures prosperity by — always on the strike. 

It is said, though probably it is an exaggeration, 
that the Australian eleven have cleared 20, 000. by 
their visit to England. 

The Philadelphia Public Ledger of August 31 
contains no less than 138 advertisements of sermons 
to be delivered on the following day. . 

The little State of Delaware has this year pro- 
duced no less than a million baskets of — 
worth a dollar a basket. 

Engagement bracelets are amongst the latest 
fashionable novelties across the Atlantic. They are 
fitted with combination locks, of which the hashend 
in prospective keeps the key. 

A Modoc Indian, who had taken to farming, and 
raised a pretty good crop of corn, asked a white 
neighbour, ‘‘ How do white men cook corn so he 
drink him out of a bottle?” a 

A scheme for a Vesuvius Railway; similar to that 
constructed for the ascent of the Righi, has been 
approved by the Superior Council of Public Works 
at Naples 

What is termed the ‘‘ Farmer's Wife’s Jacket 
is now quite the rage in Paris. It is made of coarse 
serge, and is not worth twopence a yard. But it is 
trimmed with about 20/. worth of old point lace, 
so that it becomes dearer than a sealskin jacket. 

A New York lady was asked to join one of the 
divisions of the Daughters of Temperance. She 
replied :—‘‘ This is unnecessary, as it is my inten- 
tion to join one of the Sons in the course of a few 
weeks,” 

One effect of the exhibition of novelties from 
tropical climes at the Paris Exhibition has been the 
introduction of mosquitoes. Parisians, as a rule, 
have hitherto been strangers to these buzzing little 
pests, but now they are so troublesome as to 
suggest the use of mosquito-curtains. 

— (who has been screaming at the top of 
her voice for over ten minutes to Jo any who has 
just crawled down from the hayloft): ‘* You 
naughty, naughty boy! Why didn’t you answer 
me Before ?” Johnny (very innocently): I didn’t 
hear you till you called free or four times. 

The latest Yanhee notion is an electrical 
machine called a ‘‘telemachon,” invented by Mr. 
Wallace, of Ansonia, Connecticut. It is a machine 
for the transmission of power; and the inventor 
declares that by means of it the force of Niagara 
Falls will be made available all over the United 
States. 

The teacher of an infant school had her attention 
called to one little fellow who was not listening to 
what she said. She had been teaching her class the 
elements of English history, and wishing to see if 
he knew what she had been talking about, she sub- 
denly asked, Johnny, who killed King Rufus!“ 
With a surprised look he replied, ‘‘ Why, I didn't 
know he was dead !” 

A lady to whom a poet owed a sum of money, 
met him one day, and asked him why he did not 
visit her as formerly. le it,” said she, because 
you are in my debt?” No, madam, that is not 
what prevents me; you are yourself the cause that 
you are not paid.“ How so?” said the lady. 
‘* Well,” answered the poet, it is because, when | 
see you, I forget everything else.” “ole 

Some time ago a farmer in the Highlands Jost his 
wife, and out of love for her memor called his 
estate Glenmary.“ A neighbour, having met 
with the same affliction, and being equally desirous 
of keeping before him the image of his dear 


farm the name of ‘‘ Glenbetsy.” 


22 followed his example, and gave to bis 
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Nor Lost.—An Englishman travelling in Kil- 
kenny came to a ford, and hired a boat to take him 
across. The water being more agitated than was 
agreeable to him, he asked the tman if any 

n was ever lost in the passage. Never, 


replied the man; my brother was drowned here 


last week, but we found him next day.” 

A Paris NEWSPAPER ON THE ENGLISH PREMIER. 
—The blunders of French journalists in everything 
that concerns this country are proverbial, but the 
following extract from Le Gaulois beats anything 
we have seen for some time past. In Friday’s issue 
we read: — Tbe Official Gazette of London 
announces that the Lord Chancellor is to be raised 
to the dignity of an earldom. Lord Beaconsfield 


will take the titles of Viscount Garmoyle and Earl 


Tairns (sic). 


while the waste of 


— 


Shortly, without doubt, his lordship 
will be made a duke, and it will be difficult to find a 
new name for Mr. Disraeli.“ 

HEAr IN Hovuses spy Steam.—The heating of 
towns by steam has been so successful at Lockport, 
New York, that the idea is being taken up with 
vigour in the United States; and several companies 
have been started to supply houses with steam heat, 
just as gas or water is laid on. By encasing the 
pipes in non-conducting materials, there is little 
difficulty in — 1 the steam to long distances, 

eat is put down at about three 
— cent. The cost of the requisite fittings for a 
ouse did not exceed 27/. at Lockfort, and the 
— 1 been a — answer admirably for 
cooking, heating, and laundry purposes. 

AN AWEWARD Name. — Ministers of religion 
must be often puzzled how to pronounce the chris- 
tian names of many of the couples they unite in 
holy wedlock. But the pastor of St. John’s Pres- 
byterian Church, San Francisco, recently had 
before him a task which must have sadly perplexed 
him. He bad to marry a Scotchman, named 
George Darsie, to a native of Tahiti, and the bride 
rejoiced in the grandiloquent name of Mrs. 
Tetuanuireiaiteruiatea Salmon Brander. Fancy 
repeating after the minister—‘‘I, George, take 
thee, Tetuan——..” and the rest. And yet this 
unpronounceable name must have been pronounced 
many times before the ceremony came to an end. 
Truly it is a remarkable name to go to church with. 
Tun Heatta or Great Brrram.—England 
seems to be a tolerably healthy country after all. 
The mortality retarns for England and Wales in 
the year 1876 record the death of 18 men and 409 
women istered as ninety-five years old and 
upwards when they died. Fourteen of the men had 
reached 100 years or upwards, and one who died 
at Mountain Ash was 106 years. Forty-three of 


the women had completed a century of life or more, 


and one who died at Sedgfield, in Durham, was 
108 years old. Their respective ages were—four 
men and twenty-one women, 100 years; two men 
and seven women, 101 years; five men and four 


women, 102; twe men and three women, 103; two 


old birds 


women, 104; three women, 105 ; one man and two 

women, 106; and ‘one woman, 108. Six of the 

persons—! male and five females—who had reached 
00 or upwards, died in the London districts. 


Home DressMAKInG.—At the present moment 
expenses seem to press heavily on most people, and 
how to make money go as far as it will is a question 
of moment to many. Economy in dress is carried 
out by buying good things, having only what is 
absolutely required, and by paying as little for 
making as pre Experience teaches that the 
people who look best are those who bestow personal 
attention on their own dress. Nowadays it is 
hardly ible to get any dress well made and 
tri under 4/. or 5“., which often is as much as 
the material costs. Three or four of these pounds 

ight be saved if women, whose time is of little 
value to them, would only have thoroughly — 
dressmaking lessons and profit by them. Very 
141 already done so. In Paris such lessons 
are ing continually given, and certainly in London 
plenty of good yng to be had. Home dress- 
making, if badly or indifferently carried out, is of 
no use at all; but the art is not so very difficult 
but that a little ordinary care and assiduity will 
master it, and when this is done 20/. a year is easily 
saved.—Cassell'’s Family Magazine. 

Tae Instinct or SwaLLows. Land and Water 
records the following, which will be read by natu- 
ralists with great interest :—‘‘ Early in the migra. 
tory season a swallow was seen flying in and out 
the bedroom window of Mr. Fison, of Feversham 
Works, Cambs. Upon Mr. Fison going into his 
bedroom about noon, he was surprised at seeing a 
swallow flapping its wings in front of the looking- 
glass. The bird, frightened at Mr. Fison’s approach, 
went away, but soon returned to its imaginary 
mate, as seen in the looking-glass. For some days 


the inmates of the old manor house frequently saw 


this sanguine bird either hanging and chirping on 
the glass, or fluttering in front J it. At length, 
after spending its strength in vain by endeavouring 
to catch a shadow for a whole week, the swallow 
wisely left the shadow for the substance, and re- 
turned to the mirror with the real mate. Twonow 
fluttered in front of the looking-glass, and, unlike 
the dog and his shadow, as the fable goes, these 
birds had no object in view but that of sympathy 
and affection, hen the time arrived for swallows 
to build their nests, the domesticated pair had be- 
come so attached to the room that they built a 
nest at the foot of the bedstead. In process of time 
four young birds were hatched and reared, and the 
in and out while the proprietor lay 
in bed, The four took to their flight, and, 8 
to say, five more swallows have been reared in the 
bedroom,” 


+ 


— 


Births, Marringes, and Penths. 


MARRIAGES. 


BAGOT— AYERS.—Sept. 24, at All Saints’, Hastings, John 
Bagot, of Mount Margaret, South Australia, to Lucy 
Josephine, daughter of Sir Henry Ayres, K. C. M. G, of 
Adelaide, South Australia. 

CURRER —GOULD.—Sept. 24, at Islington Presbyterian 
Church, by the Rev. Thain Davidson, D. D, Thomas Currer, 
of Edinburgh, to Emily, younger caughter of the late 
William Gould, of Gravesend. 

SIMMONS—ALLBROOK.—Sept. 24, at Camb idge-heath 
Con ional Church, Hackney, by the Rev. J. De Kewer 
Williams, of Gravel Pits, Walter Sadler, second son of the 
late Captain Webb Simmons, of Cassland road, 
South Hackney, to Selina Elizabeth, younger daughter of 
J. B. Allbrook, „of Cazenove-road, Stamford-hill. 

GOODMAN—TASSELL—Sept. 24, at Union Chapel, 
Ampthill, Beds, by the Rev. T. Cardwell, Richard Good- 
man, of Flitwick Mills, to Mary Kate, eldest daughter of 
the late Mr. Tassell, of Deptford, and niece of Mr. G 
Claridge, of Ampthill. 

BEARDSALL—SMITH.—Sept. 26, at Crown-street Con- 
gregational Church, Ipswich, by the Rev. George Henry 

' Sandwell, Francis Emanvel Moore, only son of the late 
Rev. Francis Beardsall, of Manchester, to Florence Caro- 
line, 8 daughter of Mr. Walter Asemberg Smith, of 
pswich. 

COOTE—DAY.—Sept. 26, at the Free Church, St. Ives, 
Hunts, T. Coote, of Huntingdon, son of T. Coote, Esq., 
J.P., of Oaklands, Fenstanton, and Lisle House, Bourne- 
mouth, to Elisabeth Pauline (Linnie), daughter of G. N 
Day, Esq., of St. Ives. 


DEATHS. 


FORBES —June 16. at Liverpool, New South Wales, Mary 
Ann Forbes, relict of the late F. E. Forbes, Esq., step- 
daughter of the late Dr. Carey, D. D., Baptist Missionary 

to India, and the beloved mother of C. C. Forbes, of Barge- 
yard, and 22, St. Paul's vod, Camden-square, London. 
Aged 82. 

BLIGH.—Sept. 30, at No. 2, Merton Villas, Upper Nor- 
wood, Mr. Jonathan Stammers Bligh, in his 68th year. 
Friends will kindly accept this intimation. 

DENDY.—At Selters Hill, Jamaica, William S. Dendy, the 
son of Walter Dendy, Baptist Missionary, at the residence 
of his father, aged 45. 


Tue Medical profestion are now ordering Cadbury’s 
Cocoa Essence in thousands of cases, because it contains 
more nutritious and fiesh-forming elements than any other 
beverage, and is preferable to the thick starchy Cocoa ordi- 
narily . When you ask for Cadbury’s Cocoa Essence be 
sure that you get it, as shopkeepers often push imitations for 
the sake of extra profit. Makers to the Queen, Paris 
depot: 90, Faubourg St. Honoré, 


— — — —_ — 


HEALTH,” p from Erythroxylou-Coca,” the success - 
ful remedy for debility, nervousness, — sleeplessness, 
and rheumatism. ls. lid. 2s. Od., 58, and 15s; sent free on 


Chemists, 6, Sloane-street, Knightsbridge, London. 

HoLuoway’s Pitrs.— There is nothing in the whole 
“ Materia Medica” like these Medicaments for the certain 
of their action in lumbago, sciatica, tic doloreux, and all 
flying or settled pains in the nerves and muscles Dise tes 
of this nature origiaate in bad blood and depraved humours, 
and until these are corrected there can be no permanent cure, 
The ordinary remedies afford but temporary relief, and in the 
end always disappoint the sufferer, Holloway’s Ointment 

netrates the human system as salt penetrates meat, and the 

ills greatly assist and accelerate its operation by clearing 
away all obstructions, and giving tone to the system generally. 
— virtues of Holloway 's remedies stand un- 
rivalled. 

Perrection.—Mas. 8. A. ALLEN’s Worip’s Hair 
REsTORER is offered to the public with full confidence iu its 
merits. Testimonials of the most flattering character have 
been received from every part of the world. Over forty 
years the favourite and never-failing oy to restore 
grey hair to its youthful colour and lustrous beauty, re- 
quiri - a few applications to secure new and luxurient 

owth. The soft and silky texture of healthy hair follows 
ite use, That most objectionable and destructive element 
to the hair called Dandruff is quickly aud permanently 
removed. fold by all Chemists and Perfumers. 

Recxitr’s Paris Bivus.—The marked superiority of 
this Laundry Blue over all others, end the quick appreciation 
of its merits by the public have been attended by the usual 
result—viz., a flood of imitations, ‘he merit of the latter 
mainly consists in the ingenuity exerted, not simply in imi- 
tating the square shape, but making the general appearance 
of the wrappers resemble that of the genuine article. The 
manufacturers beg ore to caution all buyers to see 
“ Reckitt’s Paris Blue on each packet. 

Vio_et Ink.—A six bottle of Judeon’s Violet Dye 
will make a pint of beautiful ink in one minute by simply 
adding hot water.“ Why not use this beautiful and eco- 
nomical preparation? In a pailful of water small woollen 
or silk articles can be dyed in ten minutes. Judson’s Dyes, 
24 colours, ,sizpence per bottle. Sold by chemists and 
stationers. 


Adbertisements, 
— — 
METROPOLITAN IMPROVEMENTS. 


ESSRS. COOKE BAINES & CO., Surveyors 

and Valuers, No. 28, Finsbury-place, E. C., having 

had many years’ experience in the settlement of Compensa- 

tion Claims, offer their Services where property is required to 
be taken compulsorily. 


INDIARUBBER GOODS. 


ERRY & CO.’S Airand Water Beds, Cushions, 
Pillows; Bed Sheeting, Railway and Night Conve- 
niences, Elastic Stockings, Knee Caps, Syringes, Enemas, 
Catheters, Foot Warmers, Chest Expanders, Baptist 
Trousers, Pure Red Tubing for Feeding Bottles, &c., Ke. 
KERRY & Co, Indiarubber Manufacturers, 13, Upper 
East Smithfield, London, E. (Near the Tower). 


A LADY | alone in a pleasant country 

town, WISHES to MEET with another LADY to 
reside with her, or take apartments in her house. References 
exchanged.—Address, E. H., Post-office, Leicester. 


“Coca Laar, Worpswortn’s ä Foop or 


“I 


receipt of PO. O.— H. Wordsworth and Co., Homeopathic | 


ALTH WITHOUT MEDICINE, 


S DELICIOUS FOOD:— 


REVALENTA ARABICA 


(which saves fifty times its cost in medicine), and cures 
chronic indigestion (dyspepsia), habitual constipation, 
diarrhcea, hemorrhoids, liver complaints, flatulency, nervous- 
ness, biliougness, all kinds of fevers, sore throats, catarrha, 
colds, influenza, noises in the head and ears, rheumatism, 
out, poverty, and impurities of the 131 


steria, , 
- eye ‘ 


BAR 


irri ty, 

spleen, acidity, waterbrash, palpitation, 
debility, dropsy, cramps, spasnis, nausea, aud after 
eating, even in pregnancy or at sea; sinking fits, cough, 
asthma, bronchitis, consumption, exhaustion, bay, 
diabetes, paralysis, wasting away, and the feverish bitter 
taste on awaking, or caused by onions, garlic, and even the 
smell of tobacco or drink. irty-two years’ invariable 
success with adults and delicate infants. 80,000 cures of 
cases considered hopeless. It contains four times as much 
nourishment as meat. It is likewise the only 

food to rear delicate infants successfully, aud to overcome all 
infantine difficulties in teething, weaning, measles, fevers, 
restlessness, diarrhea, eruptions, 

IMPORTANT CAUTION.—Thirty-two years’ well-de- 
served and world-wide reputation of Du Barry's Food has led a 
certain class of speculators to puff up all kinds of cheap Foods. 
However, Dr. B. F. Routh, physician to the Samaritan 
Hospital for Women and Children, declares :—" Among the 
v ble substances DU BARRY’S REVALENTA 
AKABICA IS THE BEST,” and that “ under its influence 
many children affected with atrophy and marked debility have 
completely recovered. They thrive admirably upon it, and 
sleep soundly all night.” 

U BARRY’S FOOD.—‘ Twenty-five years’ 

incredible miseries from chronic dyspepsia, nervous- 

ness, sleeplessness, low spirits, debility, and swellings for 

which I tried the best advice in vain have yielded to DU 

BARRY’S. REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD.—CHARLES 
Tvson.—Monmouth, 30th August, 1876.” 


ROM Mrs, F. NIGHTINGALE :—‘'I have 
often recommended the REVALENTA ARABICA, 
having seen the guod it could do many years ego to 
Ry man „ nee been given up by — and 
who thought was dying. He ite upon your 
Revalenta, and, though an old 24 owt beck to his work. 
It may Eau you to hear this.—Yours truly, F. Niontin- 
GALE, g Bredy Rectory, Dorchester, 7th Sept, 1878.“ 


EBILITY and LOW SPIRITS.—‘‘I have 
now been taking your REVALENTA ARABICA 
FOOD for three months, and it is answering just as 
you said. I am wonderfully better, feel quite another — 
ikley, 


altogether.— Yours truly, A. Brereton, The Grove, 
29:h August, 1878.” 
“ East Luddenham, December 19th, 1870, 
CAN truly say that since I have taken your 
FOOD all signs of indigestion have disappeared, and 


I am now enjoying good health, after having been nearly at 
death's door. —Mre. Paces.” 


URE No. 68,471 of GENERAL DEBILITY. 
„am happy to be able to assure you that these last 

two years, since | ate DU BARRY’S admirable REVA- 
LENTA ARABICA, I have not felt the weight of my 
84 years. My legs have acquired strength and nimbleness, 
my sight has improved so much as to dispense with spectacies, 
my stomach reminds me of what | was at the age of 20— 
in short, I feel myself quite young and hearty. I preach, 


attend confessions, visit the sick, I make lop on 
foot, my head 1s clear, and my memory n the 
interests of other sufferers, I authorise the publication of 


and 


my experi of the benefits of = — 2 food, r 
achelor of Theology an 


remain, Abbot Peter CasTsLti, 
Priest of Prunetto, near Mondovi. 


U BARRY’S FOOD.— “ I have derived much 
benefit from a furtn’ght’s use of your REVALENTA 


‘FOOD, in removing an habitual constipation and debility, 


with which I was troubled for years — Jause PowsgLL, 
Congleton.” 


U BARRY’S FOOD.—LIVER COMPLAINT 
and DIARRH(CA.-—* — suffered fearfully for 
two years from an enlargement of the liver and an inveterate 
diarrhces, brought on in India and China, and 12 
the advice of the most eminent professional men in — 
India, and at home, without any other result than 
decay, | wason the brink of the grave—unable to lift my 
arms, from perfect exhaustion. was recommended by 
Captain Wranghton, of the Hon. E. I. C. Service, to try your 
REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD, and to discard the drugs 
I was then taking. The result of eating this delicious Food 
is the perfect restoration of my health within a month; and I 
take a peculiar pleasure in recommending all sufferers to 
follow my example. I shall be D answer any 
inquiries. —London, 20th March, 1852,—W, Epis, Major 
H.M.8., Unattached. 


URE No. 99,684. —“ The benefit I have derived 

from your valuable REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD 

is quite wonderful. Doctors have long looked u my case 

as hopeless, but I think in time, under God's blessing, your 

Food will quite restore me.—(Miss) A. Haywoop, Knight- 
wick Rectory, near Worcester, Aug. 9, 1877.” 


URE No. 98,614.—‘‘ Many years’ bad di 
tion, disease of the heart, kidorys, and bladder, with 
nervous i:ritation and melaucholi -, have diss red under 
the happy influence of your divine REVALENTA.—Léon 
Pr Ycier, Schoolmaster at Cheyssoux, Haute Vienne, France, 


8th May, 1878. 


U BARRY’S REVALENTA ARABICA 

FOOD (suitably ed for all climates) sells: In tics, 

Ib., at 28.; of lib., Se, 6d.; Alb., 68. 51b., 14; 12ib., 
32s8.; 24lb., 60s. 


U BARRY’S REVALENTA ARABICA 

CHOCOLATE.—Powder iu tin canisters for 12 

cups at 2s.; 24 cups, 38. 6d.; 48 cups, 6s.; 288 cups, S46, ; 
576 cups, 64s. 

U BARRY’S REVALENTA BISCUITS.— 

lib., 3s. Gd. ; 2th., 6s. ; 50b., 15s.; 2b. 32s. ; 241b., 008. 


EPOTS: DU BARRY and Co., Limited, No. 

77, Kegent-street, London, W.; same house, 26, Place 

Vendome, Paris; 16, Rue Monta de la Cour, Brussels; 

2, Vis Tomaso Grossi, Milan; 1, Calle de Valverde, Madrid ; 

25, Louisen Strasse, Berlin, W.; 8, Wallfisch Gasse, Vienua ; 
aud at the Grocers and Chemists in every towa. 
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HITTINGTON | LIFE ASSURANCE Hour HOUSE SCHOOL, CHESHUNT, THE NORTHERN 


Chief Ofice—58, MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.C, 
Capital—£100,000. 
Trusters—Sir Frederick M. Williams, Bart, M.P., Thomas 
Lambert, Esq. 
All kinds of Life Assurauce Business effected. Special 


advantages to total abstainers. Second-class lives assured. 
Six Triennial Bonuses distributed, Next bonus year, 1878. 


Agents wanted, Apply to 
LFRED T. BOWSER Manager. 


ROFITABLE INVESTMENTS in ENGLISH 
SECURITIES, paying regular dividends, supported 

by the chief noblemen, clergy, and aristocracy of the kingdom. 
large profits can be made immediately.— Full perticulars may 
be had of J. ANDERSON, Esq., 14, Devonshire-square, 
Bishopsgate-street, London, E. C. 


Sour CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH. 


The OPENING SERVICES of the above Church will be 
beld on TUESDAY, the 8th Oro R, 1878. 
_ The Rev. ALEXANDER RALEIGH, D. D., will preach 
in the afternoon at a quarter past Three, and a public 
meeting will be held in the evening at Seven, Jas. Spicer, 
Leg., J. P., in the chair. 
ea will be provided at half-past Five. 
CONTRIBUTIONS towards the building fund will be 
1 received by the treasurer, Jas. Spicer, jun., Esq., 
orth Park, Eltham. 
Trains leave Cannon-street at 2.22, 3.42, 443, 5.6, 5.55, 
6.15, 6.25. 


HE MEMORIAL CHURCH at REEDHAM 
ASYLUM, near Croydon, will be OPENED on 
Tugspay, Oct. 8th. The Rev, Dr. Parker will preach at 
12 o'clock. Luncheon (for which tickets may be obtained at 
the Asylum, and at the Office, 6, Finsbury Place South 
E. C.) st 2, J. Kemp Welch, Esq, J. P., in the Chair, 
Service of Song by the Children at 4. Address by the Rev. 
John Curwen. Collections for the Building Fund. Trains 
leave London Bridge for Caterham Junction at 9.40, 11.13, 
1.20, and 2.5. The second and third of these trains call at 

Cannon-street three minutes earlier. 

C. E. B. REED, M.A., Hon, Sec. 


HE ASYLUM for FATHERLESS CHILDREN, 
REEDHAM, near CROYDON, 
There are nearly 300 Children in the Inscitution. 
FUNDS are greatly needed for the maintenance of 80 
large a family. 
Annual Subscriptions, 10s. 6d. 
and upwards, 
Bankers—Mesers, Barclay, Bevan, and Co. 


T. W. AVELING, D.D,, 
Honorary 
Office : 6, Finsbury Place South, E.C. 


HE ASYLUM for IDIOTS, Earlewood, 
. Redhill, Surrey. Open to cases from all parts of the 
ingdom. 

AUTUMNAL ELECTION of this Charity will 
occur on THURSDAY, the 3lst inst., at the CANNON- 
STREET HOTEL, E.C., for the purpose of choosin 
THIRTY-ONE APPLICANTS, vis, Une for Life — 
Thirty for the ordinary period of Five Years, from a list of 
18le ty Candidates, without prejudice to scrutiny. 

ya\ ES ABBISS, Esq, J.P., Treasurer, in the Chair. 

The Poll will commence at Twelve and close at Two 
o'clock precisely. 

IN REPLY TO THE SPECIAL APPEAL, the Board 

tefully acknowledge having received £1,500 towards the 

3.000 asked for, and they earnestly hope that the whole 
amount will yet be contributed. 

CONTRIBUTIONS for the General Fund and towards the 
Furnishing and Fitting of the Detached Infirmary are ear- 


nestly solicited. 
WILLIAM NICHOLAS, Secretary. 
Offices, 36, King William street, E. C. 


111·ůů * COLLEGE, TAUNTON, 


Principal— Rev. W. H. GRIFFITH, M.A. (Lond. U.) 
Second Master — T. POW ELL, Esq., M. A. (Oxon.) 
And Seven Assistant Masters. 


Life Subscriptions, £5 5s. 


Pupils prepared for the Cambiidge J ocal and London 
University Examinations, and aleo for Commercial life. 
re study rooms for 2 preparing for examiuatious. 
Exhibitions from £15 to £40 per aunum. The playground, 
in the midst of an Estate of 27 Acres, is supplied with 
Gymnastic Apparatus and spacious Swimming Bath. A 
detached building for Iuvalids. 

JUNIOR SCHOOL, 

A n has been OPENED, in 
a separate building and with separate playground, under 
the care of Mrs. ‘MILNE. Periodical examinations are 
conducted by the Principal of the College. 

Terms from 26 Guineas per annum. 
or further particulars apply to the PRIN- 

e, to Mrs. MILNB, or to the ester, 

Mr. ALBERT GOODMAN, Taunton. 


JIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
EAST HILL HOUSE, WANDSWORTH. 


Head Mistress—Miss WITHIEL, 


Oral system. Education thorough, Room for a few Boarders. 
Apply to the Head Mistress, or Rev. Chas. Winter, 
riucipal of St. John's Hill House Academy. 


SELECT BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT, 
FACING THE SEA. 


TAFFOR D+? HOUSE, 
51, EVERSFIELD PLACE, 
ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. 


EDUCATION, 
CKENDER HOUSE, ALTON, HANTS. 


For Pros 
CIPAL, as 


A thoroughly efficient School, situated in one of the 
healthiest districts of England, Keferences, 
C. STEWART. LL.D., Principal. 
r. JOHN’S HILL HOUSE ACADEMY, 
WANDSWORTH, 
First Master—JAS. FISON, M.A. (Lend.) 
Special arrangements for Young Gentlemen intending to 
Matriculate or Graduate. 
Apply, Rev. Chas, Winter, Principal. 


LONDON, N. 

Conducted by Professor W. B. TODHUNTER, M.A., 
(Gold Medallist) University of London, and Fellow of Uni- 
versity College, London, Formerly of Cheshunt College. 

In addition to the usual Classical, Mathematical, and 


English sub and French, which is studied daily, in- 
struction in Sci forms a part of the regular work of the 
upper classes. Inclusive terms from £45 per annum. 


For particulars apply as above. 


OARD and RESIDENCE at Brighton. 
Central position. Near to Pavilion, Aquarium, and 
Piers. Sea view. Liberal table. Every home couwfort. 
Terms on application to Mr. and Mrs, Box, 58, Old Stein, 
and 17 and 18, Castle-square. 


ISS PENN and FRAULEIN ESSER will, 
D. V., REMOVE their SCHOOL, after the Summer 
holidays, to GROVE HOUSE, UPPER CLAPTON. 
A detached Residence, standing in its own Grounds, 
VACANCIES for BOARDERS. Morning Pupils re- 
ceived.—For particulars, apply by letter to 16, Champion 
Place, Upper Clapton, London, N.E. 


ONCONFORMIST GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
BISHOPS STORTFORD, 


Head Master—Rev. R. ALLIOTT, M. A, Trin. Coll., Camb. 
Assisted by an able staff of residet t and other masters. 


For terms, prospectuses, &., apply to the Head Master, 
or Local Sec., Mr. A. Boardman. . 


East of England Nonconformist School Company, Limited 


— — — — — 


MILL HILL SCHOOL, 
MIDDLESEX. 


Heap Master— 

RICHARD F. WEYMOUTH, Esq., D. Lit. and M. A., 
Fellow of Univ. Coll., Lond.; Member of the Council of 
the Philological Society, &., &e 

Vice-MasTEer— 

Rev. ROBERT HARLEY, F. R. S., FR. A. S., Corresponding 
Member of the Literary and Philosophical Society of Man- 
chester, Member of the London Mathemati iety, 
formerly Professor of Mathematics aud Logic in Aireda'e 
College, Bradford, &c 

ASSISTANT MASTERS— 

JAMES A. H. MURRAY Esq., LL.D. (Edin.), B. A., 
F. E. I. S. Member of the Council of the Philological Society, 
one of the Editors of the Publications of the Early Eng- 
lish Text Society, Assistant Examiner in English in the 
University of London, &c., &c. 

JOHN M. LIGHTWOOD, Esq., M. A., Fellow of Trinity 
Hell, Cambridge; also B. A.; First Class in Mathe- 
matics at the University of London. 

CHARLES F. BAXTER, * B. A., of Trinity College, 
Cambridge ; Second Class in Classical Tripos 1877. 

ALFRED ERLEBAC H, — B.A. Lond. 

G. EMERY, » B.A. Lond. 

ARTHUR ERLEBACH, Esq., B.A. Loud. 

Lapy Resipent—Miss CUUKE. 
MICHAELMAS TERM commenced on THURSDAY, 

SerTemBer 19, 

For Prospectuses and further information apply to the 

Head Master, at the School, or to the Secretary, the Rev, 

K H MARTEN, B. A. Lee, &. K. 


OLLEGE EDUCATION for FORTY POUNDS 

A YEAR, Board, Lodgiog, and College Fees included. 

Outdoor Students Ten Pounds per annum (attached are 
several Scholarships and Exhibitions) at the 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF WALES.—President: 
Tue Right Hon. LOKD ABERDARE. Principal: Rev. T. 
C. EVUWARDS, M. A., Oxon, and Lond. Session 1878-9 
begins Sch October next. 

or Prospectus apply to the Registrar at the College, 
8 or to the Hon. Sec., 7, Queen Victoria-street, 
Andon, 


TETTENHALL COLLEGE, 
STAFFORDSHIRE, 
Heap MasTer— 

ALEXANDER WAUGH YOUNG, Esq., M.A. (Lon- 
don), Gold Medallist in Classics, late Andrew's Scholar 
aud First Priseman in Higher Senior Mathematics of 
University College, London, Fellow of University College, 


London. 
BeconD Masern 


JAMES SHAW, Esq., B.A. (London), First in the First 
Class at both First and Second B. A. Examinations. 


ASSISTED BY NINE OTHER MASTERS, 


There are five Scholarships connected with the College. 


Senior Tettenhall Scholarship ............ £31 10 0 
Junior Tettenhall Scholarship 26 5 0 
Directors’ Scholarship 26 5 0 
The Shaw Scholarship 30 0 0 
The Mander Scholarship..................... 30 0 0 


There is a large swimming-bath on the College premises 
for use throughout the year, being warmed in cold weather. 
There is a well-equipped gymnasium, and there are turee 
good fields for cricket and football, 

Boys are prepared for the Universities, the Professions, and 
for Commerce. 

For particulars as to Scholarships, &c., apply to the Head 
Master at the College, or to the Secretary and Preacher, the 
Rev. Philip P. Rowe, M.A., Tettenhall, near Wolverhampton. 


AUTUMN TERM, from Sept. 24th to Dec. 20th. 
COUNTY 


Oars 
SCHOOL 
(HOWARD HOUSE SCHOOL, THAME), 


The success of this School for thirty-cight years arises from 
the fact that great attention is paid to subjects required iu 
commercial life. Boys have excelled in good writing, arith- 
metic, French, book-keeping, aud mercantile correspondence. 
Pupils from: this School have passed the Pharmaceutical 
Society’s Examinations and the Oxford and Cambridge 
Local FKxamivations in Honours, References to parents in 
all parts of England. Iuclusive terms twenty-two or twenty- 
four guineas. 

All the Candidates sent up from this School passed the 
Cambridge Local Examinations in 1876 and in 1877. 

For views gees apply to the Principals, Messrs. 
J. and J. W. Marsh, 


MIDDLE-CLAS8 


| 


CONGREGATIONAL SCHOOL, 
SILCOATES HOUSE, SAX WAKEFIELD. 
EstTaBlLisnuep 1831. 

For the sons of Ministers and Missionaries; the sons of 
Laymen have been admitted since 1856. 
Principal—Rev. W. FIELD, M.A. (London) in Classics and 
Phi csophy, Williams Divinity Scholar, assisted by com 


peten . 
JOHN CROSSLEY, Esq., Halifax, Chairman 
W. H. LEE, * J., Wakefield, Treasurer. 

J. R. WOLSTENHOLME, M. A., Wakefield, Hon. Sec. 
Rev. JAMES RAE, B. A., Batley, Hon. Finance Sec. 


“The School itself is an excellently-contrived building, 
where. . . . nothing has been spared to provide fine, lofty, 
and well-furnished classrooms, 22 the dormitories, 
lavatories, &c., and found them superior to most that I have 
inspect The situation cannot well be surpassed for 
healthiness,”— Extract from the Cambridge Examiner's 
1 2 Midsummer, 1874. 

he Committee have since provided a Chemical Labora- 
tory, Gymnastic Apparatus, and detached Infirmary, The 
Playground has been enlarged, and a new Lavatory provide 1. 
e course of instruction includes all branches of a sound 
Classical, Mathematical, and Commercial Education, so as to 
fit the Pupils for any departmeut of business, or for entrance 
at the Universities. 

Applications for admission to be sent to the Principal. 

Ministers’ sons are received on reduced terms, w 
be ascertained on application to the * 

For Lrospectuses, with a view of the School Premises, 
Terms, aud further information, apply to the Principal or 
Secretary. 


may 


ST. LEONARDS, HASTINGS, 


UDOR HOUSE BOARDING ESTABLISH. 
MENT, 50, WARRIOR SQUARE, 


Select Board and residence in a Minister's house. Home 
comforts. 
For terms, address Mrs. J. R. Jenkins. 


NTAMFORD TERRACE ACADEMY, 
ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE, 


Established 1829, by the late Mr. Sunderland. 
Prospectuses, &c., will be forwarded on application to 


DANIEL F. HOWORTH, Principal. 


TROUD LADIES’ COLLEGE, BEECHES 
GREEN, STROUD, GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 


Principale—The Misses HOWARD, 
AUTUMN TERM will begin THURSDAY, Serr. 19. 


IDDLE-CLASS SCHOOL, BROMLEY 
COMMON, KENT, situate Twelve miles from 
London. Pupils are carefully prepared for the various 
examinations by resident uates. Several have passed 
College of Preceptors, and the South Kensington Science 
aud Art. There area few VACANCIES, Diet unlimited 
Terms strictly inclusive, 28 to 30 guineas.—For testimonials, 
prospectuses, and views, address Dr. Gayfer. 


1— HALL SCHOOL, NORTHAMPTON, 


Conducted by Mrs. MARTIN and her Daughters. 
Assisted by Masters, and Qualified English and Foreign 
Governesses. 
Pupils prepared annually for the Cambridge Local and 
other Examinations. 


ADAME THERESE and COMPANY 
(Limited), COURT MILLINERS and DKESS- 
MAKERS, 322 and 324, REGENT STREET, LON- 
DON, W.—The Premises and Showrooms are NOW 
OPEN for busines*, and the public are invited to subscribe 
for the few remaining SHARES of the First Issue of £5 
each, carrying Bonus Coupons. Shareholders’ privileges :— 
lst. Coupons of the value of £5 for every two fully paid-u 
Shares, which will be accepted in payment for goods. 2nd. 
Life Ticket with every two or more fully paid-up Shares, 
entitling holder to a discount of 10 per cent. 3rd. Holders 
of Two Shares will be entitled to Free Carriage of purchases 
of £2 upwards, Full prospectus on —— Bankers, 
London Joint Stock Bank, Pall Mall, 8. 
C. CAMPBELL, Secretary. 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC,—ZITELLA (the 
story of Cinderella in 1878), written by Tirkins 
Tuupp, Ese, and given by Mr. Szymoun Smitru.— 
PEKIN and X VISIT TO ICHANG (with beautifully 
mted photographs taken especially for this lecture), by 
r. J. L Kine.—THE PARIS EXHIBITION, Illustrated 
by a large number of Dissolvi Views.—SCIENTIFIC 
VARI TY ENTERTAINMENT, with Philosophical and 
Optical Experiments.—-THE MICROPHONE, T#Le- 
PHONE, and PHONOGRAPH, &., by Mr. J. L. Kine.— 
CYPRUS, its history and characteristics, by Mr. W. H. 
Golbixd.— Admission, Ils, Open 12 till 5 and 7 till 10, 
Carriages ai 5 and10, 


FIVE AND A HALF PER CENT. DEBENTURES, 


1 QUEENSLAND INVESTMENT and 
LAND MORTGAGE COMPANY (Limited). 
Capital, £1,000,000 Sterling, Fully Subscribed, £400,000 


The Directors are prepared to ISSUE DEBENTURE 
for Three, Five, and Seven Years, bearing interest at the rat 
of Five and Five anda Half per Cent. per Aunum, payabl 
Half-Yearly, by Coupous in London or Queeusiand, 


Prospectuses and every information coucerning Debentures 
and Mortgages will be supplied on application. 
SIDNEY MONTEFIORE, Manager. 
No. 50, Old Broad-street, London. 


HE GOVERNMENTS STOCK 
INVESTMENT COMPANY (Limited). 
Established 1872. 

Paid-up Capital £500,000, 
INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 
5 per Cent. for Ong Year and upwards, 
Less than One Year according to Bank rates. 
Deposit Notes issued under the Seal of the Company, with 
cheques or coupons attached to the half-yearly interest. 


SECURITY TO DEPOSITORS.—The Securities in which 
their ve 1 and the additional guarantee 
of the Paid- apital. 

Prospectuses and Full information obtainable at the Office, 


52, Queen Victoria-street, E. C. A. w. RAY, M “ 
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PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
MR. G. H. JONES, 


SURGEON-DENTIST, 


wit be glad to forward a Pamphlet, gratis 

and port free, which explains the most unique 
system of the adaptation of artificial and extraction of natural 
teeth without pain, from his only London address— 


57, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, 
Opposite the British Museum. 


Norts.—Improved PRIZE MEDAL TEETH (London 
and Paris) are adapted in the most difficult and delicate 
cases, on a perfectly painless system of self-adhesion, extrac- 
tion of loose teeth or stumps being unnecessary; and, by 
recent scientific discoveries and improvements in mechanical! 
dentistry, detection is rendered utterly impossible, both by 
the close adjustment of artificial teeth to the gums and their 
life-like appearance. BY this patented invention complete 
mastication, extreme lightness, combined with strength and 
durability, are insured, useless bulk being obviated; articula- 
tion is rendered clear and distinct. In the administration of 
nitrous oxide gas, Mr. G. II. Jones has introduced an 
entirely new process, 


TESTIMONIAL. 

My Dear Sir,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for 
the skill and attention displayed in the construction of my 
Artificial Teeth, which renders my mastication and articula- 
tion excellent. I am glad to hear that you have obtained 
Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent, to protect what I con- 
sider the perfection of Painless Dentistry, In recognition 
of your valuable services you are at liberty to use my name. 


8. G. HUTCHINS. 


By appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 
To G. H. Jones, Esq. 


RYDE, ISLE OF WIGHT. 


OPGOOD & CO,.’8S NUTRITIVE and 

SEDATIVE HAIR CREAM has the Testimony cf 
EMINENT PHYSICIANS to its “ surprising” and un- 
failing success.” Sold by Chemists and Perfumers, Also 
Sedative and Cold Cream, 6d., 1s., and 2s. 6d. 


—— 


O THE DEAF.—The Rev. E. J. Strverton’s 
AURAL REMEDIES. Deafness relieved imme- 
diately, and cured ultimately. The Trumpet enables persons 
to hear at once, and the Medicine removes the cause of deaf- 
ness. Thousands are being benefited.—Send for Papers and 
Testimonials to E. J. Silverton, Baptist Minister, Albert 
House, Pack-street, Nottingham. 


SUMMER DELICACY. 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR 


IS THE MOST AGREEABLE AND 
Most Wholesome Accompaniment for 
STEWED FRUIT OF ALL KINDS. 
ROSS E & BLACKWELL, 

Purveyors to the Queen, SOHO SQUARE, 


LONDON, guarantee the purity of all articles of 
their manufacture. 


URE MALT VINEGAR of uniform 
— gg and flavour, in Imperial pint and quart 
es. 


Pon PICKLES in MALT VINEGAR. 


APT. WHITE’S ORIENTAL PICKLES, 


an exquisite compound of sweets and sours. 


QAUCES for FISH, GAME, &c, 


Ported MEATS and FISH in fancy tins 
tak Se 
Mock TURTLE, OX-TAIL, HARE 
GRAVY, JULIENNE, and MULLIGATAWNY 


AMS and ORANGE MARMALADE made 
from fresh Fruit and with refined Sugar only. 


ALVES’-FEET JELLY in bottles, Orange, 
Lemon, Madeira, and Vanilla flavours. 


LAVOURING ESSENCES, distilled from 
the fresh Fruits and Spi Orange, Lemon, 
Vanilla, Almond, Ginger, Mace, ee. 

ROSSE & BLACK WELL S 


Genuine Manufactures bear their names and address 
on the labels, and may be obtained of Grocers 
and Italian Warehousemen throughout the world. 


NMENTLEMEN desirous of having their Linens 
5 — to perfection should supply their Laundresses 
with the 


“GLENFIELD STARCH,” 


Which imparts a brilliancy and elasticity gratifying 
to the wearer. 


— — 


— — — = 


HE MIRACULOUS CURE for CORNS 
(BRODIE’S REMEDY) gives immediate relief from 
pain, and speedily cures the most obstinate corns. All 
sufferers should try it Sold by all chemists, or sent direct 
for 15 stamps.—-LAW RENCE and Co., 485, Oxford-street, 
London. 2 
XCELSIOR GAS BATH, £5 10s. Od., 
Reflector Cooking Stoves from 10s,6d. Sole maker, 
G. SHREWSBURY, 59, Old Bailey, E.C, Factory, 
Barringtou- road, S. W. 


IRON CHURCHES, IRON CHAPELS, 
IRON SCHOOLROOMS. 


R. JAMES BROAD, of 279, Upper-street, 
pA Islington, London, begs to inform Ministers and 
others that he still continues to erect Iron Churches and 
Chapels, Mission Halls, Lecture Halls, Schoolrooms, &c., at 
lowest possible cost. Ventilated om a very much improved 
epee Ministers and committees waited upon. J. B. 
had 25 years’ practical experience. 
„Works: Canonbury. 


EMOVING or WARLHOUSING 

FURNITURE, &c. ethan oe should be made to 

the BEDFORD PANTECHNICON COMPANY (Limited) 

for their Prospectus. Removals effected by large railway 

vans, Estimatesfree. Advances made if required.—Address, 
Manager, 194, Tottenham-court-road, W. 


JELLIES. 


A New and Economical Recipe for making Jellies 
without Lemons or Eggs, or the trouble of straining, 
is now enclosed in every Packet of 


NELSON’S OPAQUE GELATINE, 
which may be obtained from Druggists, Grocers 
Italian Warehousemen, &c.; of whom may also be 
obtained 


NELSON’S CITRIC ACID, 
in 3d. and 6d, packets for use as directed in the 
Recipe, A 3d. packet is sufficient for one quart of 
Jelly. 


EIR’S 55s. SEWING MACHINE for 
Families; GLOBE, 42. WEIR’S PATENT 
SHUTTLE LOCK-STITCH MACHINES—COMET, 84s. ; 
ZEPHYR, 63s, Hand or Foot. Machines Exchanged. 
Month’s free trial. Easy terms of payment. Carriage paid. 
Samples, &c., free. 
J. G. WEIR, 2, Carlisle-street Soho-sonare, 


ORWICK’S FOUR GOLD MEDAL BAKING 

POWDER makes Bread, Pastry, &c., light, sweet, 

and digestible. Sold everywhere in Id., 2d., 44, Ju. 2s. 6d., 
and 5s, packages, of which 600,000 are sold weekly. 


THE BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY'S ANNUAL 
RECEIPTS EXCEED FOUR MILLIONS, 


HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR 
TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, 


With Immediate Possession aud no Rent to pay.—Apply at 
the Office of the BRK Buitpine Socixry, 5 and 
80, Southampton- buildings, Chancery-lave. 


HOW to PURCHASE a PLOT of LAND 
for FIVE SHILLINGS per MONTH, 


With Immediate Possession, either for Building or Gardening 
urposes.—Apply at the Office of the Binkseck FreeHoLp 

bane SocigTy, 29 and 30 Southampton-buildings, Chan- 

cery-lane. 

HOW TO INVEST YOUR MONEY 

WITH SAFETY. 

Apply at the Office of the Binx*eck Bank, 29 and 30, 

Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lanc. Deposits received at 

— — rates of interest for stated periods, or repayable on 
emand. 

Current Accounts opened with persons properly intro- 
duced, and Interest allowed on the minimum monthly 
balances. English and Foreign Stocks and Shares purchased 
and sold, and Advances made thereon. 

Office hours, from 10 to 4; except on Saturdays, when 
the Bank closes at 2 o’clock. On Mondays the Bank is open 
until 9 o’clock in the Evening. 

A Pamphlet, with full particulers, may be had on application, 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


SAMUEL BROTHERS 
SUMMER CLOTHING 


FOR GENTLEMEN, YOUTHS, & BOYS. 
65 AND 67, LUDGATE HILL, E. C. 


Messrs. SAMUEL BROTHERS, having completed in all 
the Departments of their Establishment the necessary 
arrangements for the SUMMER SEASUN, beg respectfully to 
announce that the NEW GOODS are now ready for 


On. 
SUMMER SUITS. 
BUSINESS, MORNING, AND TRAVELLING. 
B C D E F G H I 
| 42s. | 50s | 59s. | 758. | Sis. | O4s. | 102s. | 116s 
VISITING, FROCK, AND CLERICAL. 
| 686. | 58s. | Gis. | 104s. | 112s. | 190s 
EVENING DRESS. 
— | 64s. | Tes. | 868. | 998. | 107s. | 1218 


SUMMER COATS. 
BUSINESS, MORNING, AND TRAVELLING. 
i7s6d | 2is. | 280. | 38s. | 42s. | 458. | 558. 608. | 70s 
VISITING, FROCK, AND CLERICAL. 
— | — | — J 42s. | 60s. | 558. | 65s. | 70s. | 845 
_ EVENING DRESS. 


CLass 
A 


36s. 


— 


| — | — | She. | 45s. | 50s. | 60s. | 658. | 75s. 


SUMMER OVERCOATS. 
DRIVING, WALKING, AND CLERICAL. 
Tie. | 286. | 38s. | 428. | 50s. | 568. | 65s. 70% 848. 
SUMMER. 
“Bis. | 288. | 33s. | 428. | 60s. | 668. | — | — | 
“ULSTER” AND TRAVELLING. 
Ss. | 490. | 608, | GOs. | 70u | Te, | Sie | — | — 


SUMMER TROUSERS. 

Tweeds, Doeskins, and every New Texture. 
12d 138. | 14s. | i7s. 6d. | 2. 24 | 26s. | 286, | 30s. 
WAISTCOATS. 

Thibet, Drills, Tweeds, Superfines, &c. 
7s. | 8s. | 8s. | Bs 6d iL. 
BOYS’ SUITS. 

The ‘‘WEAR-RESISTING” FABRICS. 
Ide. | 20s. | 24s. | 28s. | Bis. | 868. | 408.) — | — 
Prices of Boys’ Suite vary according to height. 

The WEAR-RESISTING”’ FABRICS (REGD. ) 


Are remarkable for their extremely durable qualities, resisting 
the hard wear of Youths and Boys to ap extent ultimately 
resolving itself into an important economy in domestic 
expenditure. These Fabrics are equally serviceable for 
GENTLEMEN’S MORNING or TRAVELLING SUITS. 
Patterns Post Free. 


SAMUEL BROTHERS, 
SYDENHAM HOUSE, 65 anv 67, LUDGATE HILL, E.C. 


™ — — — 


—— — 
— 


— — ——̃ — — 


EPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIC 
Parifies and Enriches the Blood, 


EPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIC 
Strengthens the Nerves and Muscular System. 


Promotes Appetite and Improves Digestion. 


P 1 and IRON TONIC 
in Scroſula, 


asting Diseases, Neuralgia, Sciatica, 
Indigestion, ey Weakness of the Chest, and Respi- 
ratory Organs, Ague, Fevers of all kinds. 


EPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIC 
thoroughly Recruits General Bodily Health and im- 
duces a proper healthy condition of the Nervous and Phy- 
sical Forces. 
ls sold by Chemists everywhere, in capsuled bottles, 4s. 6d., 
next size 118., and in stone jars 22s. each. 


—'— — 


RACROFT’S ARECA NUT TOOTHPASTE.— 
By using this delicious Aromatic Dentrifice, the enamel 
of the teeth becomes white, sound, and polished like ivory. 
It is exceedingly fragrant, aud — useful for removiu 
mcrustations tartar on neglected teeth. Sold by af 
Chemists. Pots, ls. and 28. 6d. each. (Get Cracroft’s.) 


OCKYER’S SULPHUR HAIR RESTORER 
will completely restore in a few days hair to its 
original colour without It effeets its satisfac- 
torily, producing a ectly natural colour; thoroughly 
cleanses the from scurf, and causes the wth,of new 
hair. Sold everywhere by Chemists and Hleirdreseere in 
large bottles at ls, 6d. each. 


OCKYER’S SULPHUR HAIR RESTORER, 
— For restoring the colour of the hair. 


— —— 


— — — — 


ARAXACUM and PODOPHYLLIN.—A fluid 
combination for Derangement of the Liver, particularly 
when arising from slight tion. By gently stimulating 
the action of the liver and slightly moving the bowels, the 
heavy, drowsy feeling, with sensations of fulness, often head- 
ache, pain beneath the shoulders, at the chest after eating, 
unpleasant taste in the mouth, and other indications of dys- 
pepsia are removed. Taraxacum and Podophyllin is much 
safer than calomel or biue pill for removing bile.—Prepared 
in the Laboratory of J. PEPPER, 237, Tottenham Cours 
road, London, whose name must be on the label. Bottles, 
2s. Od. and 4* Gd. een. Sold by all Chemists. 


AD SEA SALT. — Patronised by the 

Royal Family. Analysed and approved by Dr. Hassall. 
A daily bath prepared with this salt invigorates the system, 
fortifies the constitution, braces the nerves, and prevents 
cold. A teacupful must be dissolved in each gallon of water. 
Sold by Chemists and Druggusts in begs end — Beware 
of imitations, 


IDMAN’S SEA SALT should be used in every 
Nursery. Its wonderful strengthening powers are 
there exhibited in the most striking manner. For very 
oung children the bath should be 3 Sold in bags and 
— by Chemists and Druggists. N.B.—Particularly see 
that each packet bears our t mark. 


HE SCIENCE of WASHING.—The 
Fortuight’s Family Washing may be positively done 

in Four Hours, as certified by numerous delighted pur- 
chasers, by using Harper Twelvetrees’ World-renowned 
“VILLA” WASHER, WRINGER, and MANGLER 


of households. C paid; free trial; easy terms. Harper 
Twelvetrees, Laundry Machinist, 40, Finsbury circus, London, 
E. C. Works, Burdett-road, Bow, E. 


HY RUN THE SLIGHTEST RISK when 
Harper Twelvetrees’ world-renowned WASHING 
MACHINES, CLOTHES-WRINGERS, or MANGLES, 
can be had for free trial at home, carriage paid to all parts? 
No charge for trial; no risk; no obligation to purchase if 
not approved ; but if kept, easy weekly or monthly payments 
may be arran Harper Twelvetrees, City Show Kooms, 
40, Finsbury Circus, London, E.C, 
OAL.—COCKERELL’S COALS.—Best Walls- 
end, 25s. cash; Wallseend—Clase B, 2%-, cash; Best 
Inland, 228. cash; Inland, Class B, 208. cash; Nuts, 18s. ; 
Best Coke, 14s. Cash on delivery. 


Central Office: 13, Cornhill. 


-——_— — - —— — — 


OALS.—LEA and CO. S BEST WALLSEN D. 
.—Hetton or Lambton, 288. Wallsend Seconds, 24s. ; 

best Wigan, 228.; est Silkstone, 22s., best Stafford, 21s. ; 
new Silkstone, 2ls.; Derby Bright, 20s,; Barnsley, 20s. ; 
Kitchen, 19s.; Hartley, 18s.; Cobbles, 18s.; Nuts, 18s; 
Steam, 19s.; Coke, 15s. per 12 sacks. Cash, Screened, 
Depots, Highbury, N.; Highgate, N.; Kingsland, E., Great 
Northern Kailway, King’s-cross and Holloway, N.; South 
Tottenham, N.; 4 and 5, Wharves, Regeut’s Park-besia, 
N. W.; and 1, Wharf, Warwick-road, Kensington, W 


— — — — 


. 2 — 5 — — — — 
— = > 


F. H. MIALL, 27, Kine Srreet, Liverroon, 
GENERAL COMMISSION MERCHANT AND 
FORWARDING AGENT. 


„ 
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BROOK’S 


CRWING COTTONS. 


Patent Glace Thread. 


Crochet and Tatting 
Cotton. 


Of all Drapers 
Throughout the World. 


LIST OF AWARDS. 


Outer Pain Mepat, London, 1851. 
Only First Class Prize Medal, 


Paris, 1855 
Prize Medal, London, 1862. 
Gold Medal, Paris, 1867. 
The only Diploma of Honour, 
Vienna, 
Gold Medal, South Africa, 1877. 
Medal and Award, Philadelphia, 1876, 
for variety and 
general excellence of the Crochet, 
Embroidery and Sewing Cotton. 


Six-Cord Soft Cotton. 
Embroidery Cotton. 


1873. 


Of all Drapers 
Throughout the World 


CROGGON 
BUILDERS OF IRON 


AND CQO., 
CHURCHES, SsCHOOLS, 


AND BUILDINGS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
42, UPPER THAMES STREET, LONDON, E.C., AND AT LIVERPOOL & GLASGOW 


ESTIMATES AND DRAWINGS ON APPLICATION. 


OROIDE GOLD JEWELLERY (Registered). 


The only Perfect Substitute for 18-carat Gold. 


OROIDE 
OROIDE 
OROIDE 
OROIDE 
OROIDE 


Hunters, d.tio, ditto, ditto 


Hands, without a Key 


prepared in that material a new and ele 


Fux. ILLustratepd Paice List AND OPINIONS OF THE PRESS FREE PER Post. 


WATCHES. 


These sre fashioned after the style of those made by the most approved Makers 
of Gold Watches, and in variety and elegance aud desigu, choice finish, and perfect 
mechanism, will bear comparis:n with the most expeusive. 


Open Face, Sunk Seconds, White Enamel Dial, Four Jewels, 
Plain or Eogine-turved Case, various sizes - 00 


Keylers Open Face, and Hunters, lain Polished and 
Elegantly Engraved, Jewelled in Eight Holes, Setting 


GOLD. 
GOLD. 
GOLD, 


21s,, 25s. 
305. 


Ia various eizes fur ladies and gentlemen, safe by post, registered, 6d. extra. G OLD. 


ALBERT CHAINS. 


“ Mr. C. C. Rowe, of whose Oroide Gold we have before made mention, has just G OLD. 


t Albert Chain. In ap nee it is not 


O distinguishable from real gold, and is about the best substitute that has yet been 
RO | D E discovered.“ - From the Christian World, December 28, 1877. G O LD. 


OROIDE 7s. Gd. di*to. 
OROIDE 


| Week, December 2, 1876. 


All the latest Fine Gold Patterns, 10s, 6d. each, post free. Plain design, 5s. to 


LINKS AND STUDS. 


Complete Set (plain, highly finished, or elegantly engraved), 5s. 6d., 6s. 6d. 
“On comparing it with 18-carat gold, the sterling article suffers by the com- 
parison; for in colour aud brilliancy this new amalgam is really beautiful.”— Once a 


GOLD. 
GOLD. 


O. O. ROWE, 88, Brompton-road, London, S. W. 


cts" PIANOFORTES. 


EAVESTAFFP’S STUDENTS’ PIANOFORTE, £20. 
Scven Octaves. Plain and substantial. 

EAVESTAFFP’S3 DRAWING-ROUM MODEL, Twenty- 
eight Guineas. In Italian Walnut. Trichord. 


Instruments Tuned, Repaired, and taken in Er- 
change on Liberal Terms, 


. EAVESTAFF, 56, JERMYN STREET, St James's 


UPERIOR CARTES DE VISITE 
(from life) per 5s, Dozen, 


Unsurpassed by any House in Loudon, Are taken in the 
exouisite and elegant French style by the 


IMPERIAL FRENCH PHOTOGRAPHIC COMPANY 
352, STRAND, W.C. (opposite Waterloo-bridge). 

Club Portraits of various sizes. A laberal Commission 
wen to Promoters of Ciub+, Outdoor Photography in all 
its branches. Family Portraits, Works of Art, &c, copied, 
enlarged or diminished to any size. Lockets, Brooches, and 
Miniatures highly coloured. Pr.vate Dressing-roows for 
Ladies. B.—A Proof seut to ensure perfect satisfaction. 
Art taught. Keductions made to Families, Schools, Volun- 
teers, parties, Ke. Establi-hed 1856. 


STEEL PENS, warranted quality, Manufactured by 


MEORGE W. HUGHES, 56, ST. PAUL’S- 
SQUARE, BIRMINGHAM. THE GALVANISED 
PEN, No. 418; EXTRA STRONG METAL SKEDADDLE, 
No. 3-6; OLD ENGLISH PEN, No. 60; BANK OF ENG- 
LAND PEN, No. 48; COMMERCIAL PEN, No. 3855; 


Sample Box, assorted kinds, for Seven Stamps. 


Pamphlet, post free for 3d. in stamps, 


EE CURES of PARALYSIS, 
4 "'IHREATENED PARALYSIS, RUEUMATISM 
IND'GESTION, and various other Complaints, by means 
of “ HALSE’S GALVANIC APPARATUS.” 


From Mr. Halse, 40, Addison-road, Kensington. 


NEW WORK OF VITAL INTEREST. 
Post free Six Penny Stamps, 
From J. Williams, No. 22, Marischal-street, Aberdeen. 
LONG AND HEALTHY LIFE, 


CONTENTS, 

Medical Advice and Instructions to the Invalid. 
Approved Prescriptions for Various Ailments. 

„ Phosphorus as a Remedy for Melancholia, loss of 
Nerve Power, and Depression. 

. Nervous Ailments—Self ‘Treatment and Cure. 

The Coca Leaf a Kestorer of Hialth and Strength, 


os ss 


PIANOFORTES, £19 10s. 
AMERICAN ORGANS, £9 5s. 
HARMONIUMS, £5 15s. 


Perfection in Tone and Touch. Workmanship war- 
ranted. Our high-class instrumeuts are sold at wholesale 
CO-OPERATIVE TRADE PRICES, 20 PER CENT. 

DISCOUNT FOR CASH. 
Before you decide on purchasing, write for a Descriptive 
Price List and Testimonials to G. Linstgav, Manager, 
COBDEN PIANOFORTE COMPANY, 
18, EVERSHOLT STREET, CAMDEN TOWN, 
LONDON, 


~ BENNETTS AND BENNETTS’ — 
HIGH-CLASS 


PIANOS, HARMONIUMS, & ORGANS 


Are supplied at Special Prices for Cash (saving from 
25 to 50 per cent.). 
Tone, Touch, and Style—Beautiful. 

Mechanism, Improvements, and Construction — Perfect. 
Opinions of Press, Testimonials, and Illustrated Catalogues 
gratis and post free. 

86, GLOUCESTER ROAD, Sours KgEnsiIneoron, 
Lonvon, 8.W. 


HE GEM PORTABLE COOKING 8TOVE 
requires no Brickwork, and is a Cure for Smoky 
Chimneys. For Warmth, Comfort, and Economy it has no 
equal. A Lady writes: “It is the most wonderful little 
stove ever invented; one scuttle of coal lasts three days!“ 
ice, 24 inches, with oven, 45s.; 30 inches, with oven and 
boiler, 65s. These and other sizes constantly in stock.— 
Brown and Green (Limited), Manufacturers, 72, Bishops- 
gate-street Within, and Luton, Bedfordshire. 


— 


Possessing all the properties of 
the Finest Arrowroot, 


BROWN & POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR 


Is a world-wide Necessary 


FOR 


THE NURSERY, THE SICK-ROOM 
AND THE FAMILY TABLE. 


— 


DR. NICHOLS’ 
F 0 0 D of HEAL IT I. 
8d. per pound. 


One meal a day would give Health to 
Thousands who are now suffering from 
Indigestion, Constipation, 
and their attendant Maladies. 


Sold by Chemists and Grocers. 


DINNEFORD'S MAGNESIA. 


The Medical Profession for over Forty Years have approved 
of this pure solution as the best remedy for 


ACIDITY of the STOMACH, HEARTBURN, HEAD- 
ACHE, GOUT, and INDIGESTION, 


and as the safest Aperient for Delicate Constitutions, Ladies 
Children, and Infants. 


DINNEFORD'S MAGNESIA. 


es PURIFY THE BLOOD, 
CLEANSE FROM DISEASE, 


’ 
yoru S REMOVE OBSTRUCTIONS, 
IMPROVE DIGESTION, 
Pills. 
ESTABLISH THE HEALTH. 
May be taken with Perfect Safety by Old and Young. 
Sold Everywhere. 


DR. ROOKE’S ORIENTAL PILLS 


AND SOLAR ELIXIR. 


These well-known family me@ mes have had a continually - 
increasing sale throughout .ae United Kingdom and the 
British Colonies since their first introduction in 1836, and are 
especially noted for their strengthening and restorative pro- 
perties. Hence their invariable success in the relief and cure 
of indigestion, Liver Complaints, Asthma and Bronchitis, 
Pulm Cousumption, Rheumatism, Gout, Scrofuls, 
General Debility, and all Diseases of the Nervous System, 
whether arisi from sedentary mode of lifc, unhealthy 
occupation, i ubrious climate, or other cause whatsoever. 

The Oriental Pills are sold iu boxes at ls. Id. and 4s. 6d. 
each. The Soler Elixir in bottles at 4s, 6d. ard lie. each. 
Both to be obtained of all Chemists 


“DR. ROOKE’S ANTI-LANCET. 
All who wish to e health and thus prolong life 
should read Dr. Rooke’s ad ray By “Handy Guide 
to D 4 * , * — 
ehemist, or free * Dr. Rooke, od mete Con- 
cerning this the late eminent author Sheridan Knowles 
observed :— It will be an incalculable boon to every person 
who can read and think.” 


CROSBY’S BALSAMIC COUGH 
ELIXIR. 


Opiates, Narcotics, and Squills are too often invoked to 
ive relief in Coughs, Colds, and all Pulmonary Diseases, 

stead of such fallacious remedies, which yield momentary 
relief at the expense of enfeebling the digestive organs, and 
thus increasing that debility which lies at the root of the 
malady, modern science points to CROSBY’S BALSAM 
COUGH ELIXIR as the true remedy. 


DR. ROOKE’S TESTIMONIAL. 


Dr. Rooke, Scarborough, author of the Anti-Lancet,” says 
I have repeatedly observed how very rapidly and iuvari- 
ably it subdued Cough, Pain, and Irritation of the Chest in 
cases of Pulmonary Consumption, and I can, with the 
greatest confidence, recommend it as a most valuable adjunct 
to an otherwise strengthening treatment for this disease.” 

This medicine, which is free from opium and squills, not 
only allays the local irritation, but improves digestion and 
strengthens the constitution. Hence it is used with the 
most signal success in Asthma, Bronchitis, Consumption, 
Coughs, Influensa, Night Sweats of Consumption, Quinsy, 
and all affections of the throat and chest. 

Sold in bottles at 1s. 9d. 4s. 6d., and Ils. each, by all 
respectable chemists, and wholesale by Jas. M. Crosby 
Chemist, 1 

„%% Iuvalids should read wears Prise Treatise on “ Dis 
eases of the Lungs and Air Vessels,” a copy of which can be 
had gratis of all Chemustr. 


„Mok the BLOOD is the LIFE.”—See 
Deuteronomy, chap. xii., verse 23. 


Ce ARESS WORLD-FAMED BLOOD 
MIXTURE, 


The GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER and RESTORER, 
For cleansing and clearing the blood from all impurities, 


cannot be too h recommended. 
For bd why — beg Skin Diseases, and sores of all kinds 


it is a never-failing and permanent cure. 


U 
Cures Ulcerated Sore Legs, 
Cures Blackheads, or Pimples on the Face, 


Cures Blood and Skin Diseases, 

Cures Glandular 2 

Clears the Blood from all Impure Matter, 
From whatever cause arising. 

As this Mixture is pleasant to the taste, and warranted 
free from anything injurious to the most delicate constitution 
of either sex, the Proprietor solicits sufferers to give it a cul 
to test its value. 

Thousands of Testimonials from all parts. | . 

Sold in bottles, 2s. 6d. each, aud in cases containing six 
times the quantity, lls. 1 to effect a “yaw 
cure in the great majority of long-etan cases 4 
CHEMISTS AND PATENT MEDICINE VENDORS 
ae a United Kingdom and the world, or sent to 
any on receipt of 30 or 132 stamps by 


F. J. CLARKE, Chemist, High Street, Lincolr. 
Wholesale—All Patent Medicine Houses. 
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ICKINSON’S THEOLOGICAL 
QUARTERLY for OCTOBER, 160 pp., large Svo. 
for 2s., will contain :— 

The Son of Man. By Professor Van Oosterzee. 

Are the Early Narratives of Genesis to be Literally Under- 
stood! By Rev. "red. Gardiner. 

A Personal Resurrection and Modern Physical Science, By 
Rev. E. A. Washburn, D. D. 

Evolution, and the Apparition of Animal Forms. By 
Principal Dawson. 

Geol and Scripture. By President James McCosh, D D. 

The Prophets and Prophecy in Israel. By Professor 

W. H. Green, Princeton College. 

Christianity and Christians at the Court of the Roman 
Em before the time of Constantine, By Professor 
A. Harnack, of 1 

The Jews of Spain in the Middle Ages. Translated by Mies 
Jessie Young. 

Baptized for the Dead (1 Cor. xv. 29). By Rev. R. I. 
Balgarnie. 

Critical Studies on Symbolism, based on New Works by 
Kattenbusch, of University of CAS from the 
Studien und Kritiken. By Rev. E. W. Wilson. 

The Star of the East. By Rev. Theodore Appel. 

Literary Intelligence and Reviews, &c. 


ALso, 


THE PREACHER’S SERIAL. Price One 
Shilling. HER STUDY AND HoulLETIC 
MONTHLY for OCTOBER will contain ninety-six 

pages of condensed Homiletic Material for 
Pulpit use. 


Now Ready, sent on receipt of one stamp, 


DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE of Books useful 


for Preachers. 


CATALOGUE containing Thirty-one Specimen 
Pages of the Preachers’ Commentary, 


LIST OF AMERICAN THEOLOGICAL BOOKS 
Published or Imported by R. D. Dickinson. 


R. D. Dicxtnson, Farringdon Street, London 


AYFAIR: A Non-Society Journal of Litera- 
ture and Politics, Unambitiously Illustrated, Price 
Sixpeuce. Has been permanently enlarged by eight columns. 


Contents or Tours Weex’s NumBer (Sept 20 — 
1. Turkey and Reform. | 
2. The “Compensation ” Aspect of the Thames Disaster, 
3. | Princess Jy 
4. Saul a ets. 
for f 


5. UH gypt. 
6. The Mystery of Mrs. Bravo, 


7. Faces in the Fair (No.5). Our Bachelor Friend. 
18. Diana Polville’s Prisoner. A Story in a Prologue and 
Two Acts. 
9. The Chat of the Fair. 
10. Fashions in the Fair. 
ll. Waiting Review. 


“ Mayfair” of this week also contains Portrait Sketches of 
Mr. Gladstone (a Prophet), the late Mrs. Bravo, &c., &c. 


Oct. 2, 1878. 


HEAL & SONS 
SOMMIER ELASTIQUE PORTATIF 


igs the best Spring Mattress yet invented. 


HEAL & SON, BEDSTEAD, BEDDING, AND BEDROOM FURNITURE MANUFACTURERS, 
195, 196, 197, 198, TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, W. 


[Catalogue Poi Free. 


PEW FURNITURE. 


THOS. BROWN and SON, Church Furnishers, 14, Albert-street, Manchester. CUSHIONS, HASSOCKS, SEAT 
MATS, Estimates and Contracts Free. 


Supplied to the Royal Nurseries 
and containing the Highest 


BEST FOOD — 


F QO R in the Most Digestible = 
INFANTS. “rom. 


SAVORY & MOOR 143, NEW BOND STREET. 


LONDON, 
SOLD BY CHEMISTS, &c., EVERYWHERE. 


AMERICAN CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION—PRIZE MEDAL. 


ar 2 =: C O0 C OA. 


Fry’s Celebrated Caracas Cocoa, ls. 4d. per Ib. 


COMPRESSED TEA. 


Dry Tea subjected to Hydraulic Pressure yields 25 * cent. more strength than loose Tea. 
The aroma more thoroughly extracted. 


Ready weighed into quarter-pound blocks, and subdivided again into half and quarter ounces, thus insuring 
exactitude in giving out to servants. 


Compressing Tea reduces the bulk 50 per cent, thus effecting a considerable saving in stowage space, and thereby 
reducing the freight. 


Supphed in Bond for Exportation or Ship’s Stores. 
Institutions, Squatters, Backwoodsmen, &c. 


COMPRESSED TEA. 


THE COMPRESSED TEA COMPANY (LIMITED). Offices: 27, Mincing-lane (where all communications must be 
addressed); Duty Paid Warehouse, 36, Southwark Street, London, 8.E.; Bonded Warehouse, Butler's Wharf. 


STEAMBOAT ACCIDENTS! RAILWAY ACCIDENTS! LEA AND PERRINS' 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 
«Ste pes Bi ar WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


The Oldest and Largest Accidental Assurance Company. 
The Right Hon, LORD KINNAIRD, CuHatrman, 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 
ANNUAL Income, £210,000. 


A fixed sum in case of Death by Accident, and a Weekly Allowance 
in the event of Injury, may be secured at moderate Premiums. 


The Most 
Perfect Substitute for 
Healthy Mother’s Milk. 


MAYFAIR, Unambitiously Illustrated, price Sixpence 
Yearly Subscription, 28s. (payable in advance). For sale. 
by all metropolitan newsagents and at all bookstalls on 
Monday afiernoon, and throughout the country on Tuesday 
morning. 

MAYFAIR Abroad.—MAYFAIR is on sale in the Paris 
Exhibition in Messrs. Galignani’s English Kiosque; also in 
the Boulevard des Capucines, Kiosque 213. In New York, 
with Brentano, 39, Union-square. In Malta, with Mr. 
Watson, 246, Strada Reale, Valetta. 


Mayfair Offices: Beaufort Buildings, Strand, W.C. 


Invaluable to Travellers, Tourists, Hotel Proprietors, Public 


Now ready, price One Shilling, 
HE CASE for DISESTABLISHMENT in 
SCOTLAND. By the Kev. G. C. Hurron, D.. 
London: Elliot Stock, 62, Paternoster. row. 
Edinburgh: Oliphantand Co. Glasgow: Porteous Brothers, 


ROVISION for PUBLIC WORSHIP in the 
COUNTY of KENT: being a Full Analysis of 
the Accommodation Provided by all Religious Bodies in the 
Divisious, Districts, and Parishes of the ty. Compiled 
from Special Returns. 100 pe: 
Price Two Shillings and Sixpence. 
London: Bemrose and Sons, 10, Paternoster Buildings. 


In consequence of Spurious Imitations of 


LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE, 


which are calculated to deceive the Public, 
LEA & PERRINS have adopted 


A NEW LABEL, 
bearing their Signature— 


BONUS ALLOWED TO INSURERS OF FIVE YEARS’ 
STANDING. 


ACCIDENTS OCCUR DAILY!! 
£1,230,000 have been paid as compensation. 


Lea reas 


ANUSCRIPT SERMONS and BOOKS 

Bought and Sold. Always on sale many thousands 
of MSS. and Lithograph Sermons; also a Series for tue year, 
legibly written, Sound Church and Evangelical, good 


which signature is placed on every botile of 


Worcestershire Sauce, 


and without which none is genuine. 
„ Sold wholesale by the Proprietors, Worzester ; 
Orosse and Blackwell, London; and Export Oilmen generally. 
Retail, by dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


composition. Specimens Gratis. 

N.B.—Also a large Collection of Lirnograruic Manu- 
scrirr Sermons, of the late Rev. W. Watson, known as 
8.P.0., 6d. each, or 100 for C2. 

Another Collection, by the Rev. J. Rogers, of Manu- 
script LiTHooRApns, ls. each, or £4 for 100. 


Thomas Millard, 79, St. Paul's Churchyard, London. 


BRITISH EQUITABLE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
4, QUEEN STREET PLACE, LONDON, E.C. 


Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, 
the Local 


ts, or 
64, CORNHILL, LONDON, 


WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


OUSE PROPERTY and INVESTMENT 
COMPANY (Limited), 92, Cannon-street, London, 

E.C., seven doors east of the Cannon-street Station. Capital, 
£1,000,000, in 40,000 fully paid-up shares of £25 each, for the 
Purchase and Sale of productive and progressive House 
Property, and Improving the Dwellings of the Working 


Classes on the self-supporting principle. istered March 
I pporting principle. Reg c 


ee 


KINAHAN’s LL wHIsKY. 
The Cream of Old Irish Whiskies. 


Pure, mild, mellow, delicious, and most wholesome. 
Universally recommended by the Medica! Profession. 
Dr. HASSALL says—“ The Whisky is soft, mellow, 


CAPITAL ALLOTTED. 


Capital, a Quarter of a Million. 
ist issue, at par. . . 4,000 shares An ount £100,000 


— 71 and pure, well matured, and of very excellent quality.” ; 
* 12 9 teneee 100,000 20, GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET. W TWENTY-THIRD ANNUAL REPORT (MAY, 1878). 
4th ” £3 — Poon ” 6 = eeccee —— . 2 New Business— £ 
” . 4, ” 69 eavees 000 sent pony — me 11 —— 472,091 
. — ' ew Annual Premium Income .................. 13,629 
| otal ......... 16,000 bn , £400,000 WILLS B E 8 T B | R I S-E Y E. Business IN Force— £ 
The Fifth Issue of 4,000 Shares is in course of allotment This Tobacco i 23,448 Policies im force ſor . . . 4,227,997 
at £4 per share premium, of which upwards of ONE-THIRD have = 20 is now put up in | os. Packets Annual Premium Inebme 


been already allotted. Keserve Fund at end of last year, 
£10,370 (since increased 17 several thousand pounds), 
Various further profitable re-sales have been made. 


in addition to other sizes, the label being a re- 
d fac-simile of that used for the 2 oz. 
Packets. Also in Cigarettes, in boxes of 10 


Deatu Claims, &c.— £ 
Death Claims, including Matured Policies and 


* aos Bonuses poid im yes.... 42,708 
4 1 — 5 — — has been fixed to place ona fair level each, bearing the Name and Trade Mark of From eens paid for Claims ........, 432,622 
e old shareholders and present entrants. WI ACCUMULATED Funp— £ 

The premium on the Sixth Issne will be fixed by the Board W. P. & H. O. WILLS, Bristol and London. D 63.680 
at such a sum as will protect the then existing shareholders, Increasing the Fund to... 503.777 
having in view the increasing prosperity ot the Company, 


1 By Dr. BARR MEADOWS, Physician to the Nati 
Estates purchased 113, for £514,002, Institution for Diseases of the — alba dition 
Current rate of interest on Shares, SIX PER CENT. post free, 32 Stamps. ' 


For Report and Balance Sheet, Share Application Form 
and Pamphlet, enti as 7 N HEFurrlox S: their Real d Rational 
amp entitled, “A; Chat with the Secretary, Treatment ; with Remarks boy wag hoe of — 


apply. to 
ply Mercury, and other Keputed Specifics. 
7 G. Hill, 154, Westminster Bridge Road. 7 


Average Reversionary Bonus, for 21 
years, lj per cent. per annum. 


Assurances effected in the Mutual Department during the 


current ial year will partici in the Ninth Divisi 
| of P — rank for Three Your Bonu th 1 vision 


W. U. BASDEN, Secretary, 


— 


— -~ > 
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THE 


RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY'S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A handsome and appropriate Souvenir for all 
Visitors to France during the past Season. 


FRENCH PICTURES, DRAWN with 
PEN and PENCIL. By the Rev. Saut G. 
Green, D.D. With upwards of 150 fine Engravings. 
Imperial 8vo. Uniform in size and style with“ English 
Pictures,” “American Pictures,” &c. 8s., elegantly 
bound in cloth, gilt, 


OUR ENGLISH BIBLE: its Trans- 
lators and Translations. By the Rev. Jona STOUGHTON, 
D.D., Author of “The Progress of Divine Reve'atior,” 


Ke. With Engravings. Imperial l6mo. 6s., cloth 
boards, imitation halt-binding. al 


TALKS ABOOT HOME LIFE. By the 


„Grone Everarp, Vicar of St. Mark’s, Wolver- 
‘ hampton. Feap. 8vo. 1s. 6d., cloth boards. 


THE LORD is MY SHEPHERD. A 
Popu'ar Exposition of the Twenty-third Psalm. By the 
Rev. James Stuart, of Stretford, Manchester. Small 
crown 8yo. 2s. 6d., cloth boards. 


THE STORY of ESTHER the QUEEN. 
By the Rev. A. M. Syminoton, B.A. With an Intro- 
duction, Small crown 8vo. 2s. 6d., cloth boards. 


HARRISON WEIR’S PICTURES of 
ANIMALS. With Twenty-four large Coloured Plates 
from Original Drawings, printed in Oil Colours, b 
Lriouron Brotners. 4to. 53, cloth boards, wit 
Chromo Medallion on side. 


THE TOWN and COUNTRY TOY- 
BOOK, with Twenty-four Coloured Pictur:s. 4s., in 
handsome extra boards, with Coloured Medallion on side, 
gilt edges. | 


ALFRED ARNOLD'S CHOICE, and 
a 2 it. A1 of Factory Life. By the 

u or oe . * * 
42 ice Leigh's Mission,” &c. Crown 8vo. 


THE BOYS of HIGHFIELD; or, the 
Hero of Chancery House. By the Author of“ Osgood’s 
Rebellion,” “Ned Heathcote’s Model Engine,” Ke. 
Small crown 8vo. 1s. 6d., cloth boards. 


THE PEOPLE’S ALMANACK for 1879. 
One Penny. Imperial 8vo, with nine large first-class 
Engravings. Conta ning a quantity of interesting and 
useful information necessary to be known by all classes 
in town and country. 


This Almanack is specially adapted for distribution by 
ministers,. district visitors, Sunday-school teachers, and 
others. It may be localised by purchasers printing their 
own wrapper, coutaining notices of church services, adver- 
tisementa, &c. 


The following CATALOGUES * 
will be forwarded, post free, on application to 


THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 


London: 56, Paternoster Row, ani 164, Piccadilly. 
Liverpool : 18, Slater St. Manchester: 100, Corporation St. 
Brighton: 31, Western Road. 


1, THE GENERAL CATALOGUE of the 
Publications of the Society, coutaining a Complete’ 
List of Books, Pictures, Texts, Packets of Small ks 
and Coloured Cards, &c. 


2. THE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE ot 


— sod College nee at all seasons, or for 


3. THE SELECTED LIST of Books and other 


Publications, suitable for Ministers, Students, School- 
masters, &c. : 


* 
. 


a = pont CATALOGUE, containing 
a upwards : ks, ial’ " 
cieealating e ooks, special'y bound for 


5. THE SUNDAY SCHOOL CATALOGUE, 
contai a List of Reward Books and Cards, Pictures, 
Texts, Hymus for Schoolroom Walls, Books fir 
Teachers, and otaer publications useful for Sunday- 
school work. 


6. THE LIST of TRACTS, Handbills, 
for general 8988 * 


7. rar CLASSIFIED and DESCRIPTIVE List 


‘Tracts. A very useful Catalogue for all Tract 
„ Distributors, and Superintendenta of "Teal Tract 
' Societies, 


. Tran FOREIGN CATALOGUE, containing 


a List of Books and : 
and Foreign aoe anaes in various Continental 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS FOH . OCTOBER. 


THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY ARRAIGNED 


before the NINETEENTH: a Study on the 


Reformation. By the Right Hon. W. E. Guapstong, M. P. 
ENGLAND and AMERICA as MANUFACTURING COMPETITORS, By James HENDERSON, 
THE ATHEISTIC CONTROVERSY. « By Francis W. Newman. 1 of 
AMUSEMENTS of the PEOPLE. By Professor W. SraxLxx JeEvons. 


SIR WALTER SCOTT and the ROMANTIC REACTION, 
HAECKEL and VIRCHOW: the Evolution Controversy in Germany. 


THE DOGMATISM of DISSENT. 


CONTEMPORARY LIFE and THOUGHT in FRANCE. 
CONTEMPORARY LIFE and THOUGHT in RUSSIA. 
CONTEMPORARY LITERARY CHRONICLES— 


I. Church History, a... 
II. Modern Histor. 
III. Literature of the Middle Ages. oe oe 
IV. Essays, Novels, Poetry, & 
V. Political Ecomomy. y 
VI. Physical Science, Mathematics, &c......... 
VII. Geography, Geology, kee 


By Julia WeEpDGwoop. 
By CHARLES Exvam, M.D. 


By Principal TuL.Loca. f 


By G. Monon. 
By T. S., St. Petersburg. 


Under the direction of Prof. Cheetham. ~ 
. Prof. S. R. Gardiner. 

J. Bass Mullinger. 
Matthew Browne. 

Prof. Bonamy Price. 
Rich. A. Proctor, B. A. 


17 17 
17 17 
757 1 


Prof. T. G. Bonney. 


STRAHAN & CO. (Limited), 34, Paternoster Row. 


NEW AND IMPROVED EDITION OF THE - 


SUNDAY SCHOLAR'’S HYMN BOOK, 


Royel 32mo, containing 
400 HTMNS. 


This is a great improvement on previous editions, bei 

rinted in larger type on larger paper. The additions 

ymus have been carefully selected from those compositions 
which have become generally populsr anong the young, and 
are numbered onward, so that no difficulty need arise in 
using the New Edition with the Old. 

Price, Limp Cloth, 6d.; Cloth, Red Edges, 8d. ; 
Morocco, Marbled Edges, ls. 


CHEAP EDITION, Demy 16mo, 
Double Columns; Price, Paper Covers, 2d.; Limp Cloth, 3d. 
S pecimen Copy, free by post, for two stamps. 


An Edition WITH TUNES 


Is also ready, which it is hoped will prove s valuable help in 
carrying on the Service of Song in our Sunday Schools. 


Price, Limp Cloth, 2s.; Cloth. Bevelled Boards, Red 
Edges, 2s. 6d. 

“ The best collection of Tunes for Sunday Schools we ever 
saw. The last few years have witnessed the introduction of 
many new and popular Melodies, through Mr. Phillips, Mr. 
Moody, and others; and many «f the old favourites have got 
into the background, What was wanted was a collection of 
what is best in old and ne, and here we have it to perfection, 
as near as it is attainable.” — Review. 

Of the Tunes, many are excellent. They have 
been carefully harmonised, and as the collection is handy in 
form, and very clearly printed, it is well adapted for general 
use.” —Scotsman, 

“ There are four hundred Hymns; and amongst them the 
best our hymn writers have produced for Sunday School 
purposes. The music is well se ected and well arranged; 
type is cleer and distinct, binding elegant aud durable: and, 
in short, the collection deserves a foremust place amongst 
books of its kind.”—General Baptist Magazine, 


Sunday School Union, 56, Old Bailey, London, E. C. 


HE THEOLOGICAL REVIEW: a Quarterly 
Journal of Religious Thoucht and Life. Edited by 
Charles Beard, B.A. Price 2s. Gd ; 10s. per annum, post 


free. 
No, LXIII. Octrosper, 1878. 

J. The Goel. By John Fenton. 

2. The Archaic Solar Cult of Egypt. Part I. By Robert 
Brown, Jun. 

3. The Philosophy of Kent. By Thomas Woodhouse 
Levin, MA. 

4. The Religion of the Sikhs. By T. W. Rhys Davids. 

5. James Hinton and bis Philosophy. By C. B. Upton 
B. A., B.SC, 

6. Notices of Books. 


Williams and Norgate, 14, Heur-etta-street, Covent Garden, 
London; and 2), South Frederick-s'reet, Edinburgh. 


A NEW STORY, by the AUTHOR of “ THAT LASS O' 
LOWRIE’S,”’ begs in the OCTOBER Number of 
*MACMILLAN’s MAGAZINE.” 


ACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 
No. 228, for Ocroser. Price ls. 


CoNTESTS OF THE NUMBER. 
Ae pa gia By Frances Hodgson Burnett. Chapters 


2. Sketches from Euteru Sicily. I. Messina. By Edward 
A. Freeman, D. C. L, LI. U. 

3. Love in the Valley. By George Meredith. 

4. Compulsory or Voluntary Service. 

5. “Through the Dark Continent” in 1720. By W. Minto. 

6. Reformed Public Houses. By M. W. Moggr.dge. 

7. A Doubting Heart By Mss Keary. Chapters [X.—XI. 

8. The Austrians in Bosu'a. By Arthur J. Evans. 


Macmillan and Co., Loudon. 


N— — — 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


For Ocronkx, 1878, price 2s. 6d. 
The Bankruptcy of India. By H. M. Hyndman. 
~~ * — Thon 1 By Arch bald Forbes. 
A Suggest ct for the aration of Church an 
the Rev. A. H. M — 9 
Barry Coruwell. By H. G. Llew'itt 
Animal Int lligence. By G. J Romanes. 
Faith aud Verifi ation. Ry W. II. Mallock. 
The Caucus and its Consequences. By E. D. J, Wilson. 
Impressions of America. V. Religicu. By R. W. Dale. 
Liberty in Germany. II. By Leona:d A. Montefiore. 
The Slicing of dectcr. By the Right Hon. W. E. 
Gladstone, M.P. 
Recent Science, (Supervised by Professor Huxley.) 


C. Kegan Paul aud Co, London. 


IMPORTANT NEW NOVEL. 


3 Vols., Crown 8vo, at every Library, 


OUR LADY OF TEARS. 


By LEITH DERWENT. 


CHATTO AND WINDUS, PICCADILLY, W. 


“NOCIAL NOTES.—Part 7, SEPTEMBER, 1878. 
Edited by 8. C. Haut, F. S. A. Price Sixpeace. 
PRINCIPAL CONTENTS, 


Portrait and Biographical| The “Good Templars” and 
Sketch of Benefactors:| the Negro Question.” I. 
Not of an Age, but for sll! Metford. 

Time.” I,—Wilberforce. II. Sunday ia Paris. wie 
—Havelock. III— Welter The Young Men's Christian 
Raleigh. IV. — Theobald “Association. W. J. Bain. 
Mathew. New Forest Outcasts. _ 

Poi Boyhood, Leith Fallen Stars. G. Holden Pike. 
Derwent. Three Years of Drinkimg: its 

Fashionable Slang. Charles Cost. William Hoyle. 
Mackay, LL.D. London Cabmen. J. J. Man- 

The Poliution of Rivers. U. ley, M.A. 

A. Forbes. Bands of Hope. Fanny 

Our Streets. I.—New Cut] Slater. 
and Lover Marsh. II. Notes on Penitentiary Work. 
The Pollards. i11.—Satur-| —I. Ellice Hopkins. 
day at Ratcliff. Notes on Current Events, &c. 


Published at the office of Social Notes, 16, Southampton- 
street, Strand; and to be had of any London News-ageut, 
and at all the Railway Book-stalls of Messrs. W. H. Sith 
and Son. 0 . 


HE DESTINY of the SOUL. A Critical 
History of the Doctrine of a Future Life. By 
Wittram R. ALA. Teoth edition. With six new 
chapters, and a complete Biography of the subject. By 
Ezra Ansor, Librarian of Harvard College, — 
Mass. Price Ten Shillings. This work will be forwarded 
to any address at the price above named, carriage free, or the 
usual discount will be allowed to — in the Book - 
room of the British end Foreign Uniterian Association. — 
Address, Mr. Henry T. Brace, 37, Norfolk street, Strand, 
London, W.C. ä 
Nor. —In the press, aud will shortly be issued by the 
Association, “The Prophets and their Interpreters,” by 
Dr. G. Vance Smiru. Price Sixpence, 


Now Ready. ; 


HE PSALMIST. The New Edition, in 
Short Score, small 8vo,as edited by Ebenezer Prout, B. A., 
consisting of nearly 500 Tunes, 600 Hymns, and 100 Passages 
of Scripture for Chantiog. Publis as a Tune Book, 
adapted to any Collection of Hymns, as well as a complete 
Hymo aud Tune Book. 
THE TUNE BOOK. Limp cloth, 28. 6d.; cloth boards, 
3s.; roan, gilt edges, 4s. 
TUNES and CHANTS. Limp cloth, 4s.; cloth boards, 
3s. 6d. ; roan, gilt edges, 4s. 6d. 
TUNES with HYMNS, Limp cloth, 3s. 6d.; cloth boards 
4s.; roan, gilt edges, 5s. 
TUNES, HYMNS, and CHANTS. Limp cloth, 4s.; 
cloth boards, 4s, 6d.; roan, gilt edges, 5s. 6d. 


THE CHANT BOOK. Cloth, I..; cloth, red lettered 
ls. 4d. 5 5 
Ministers, Leaders of Choirs, and others are invited to send 
for a Specimen Copy, post free, at the above rates. 
London: J. Haddon & Co., 3, Bouverie-street. 
Novello & Co., 1, Berners-street, W., and 80, Queen-street 
Cheapside, 


— 


Now ready, price One Penny, 
Merk BISHOPS. Speech of Josxrn Cowxx, 


Esq., M. P., in the House of Commons, on the 
Bishoprics Bill, July 31, 1878. Revised by the Speaker. 
Loudon: Liberation Society, 2, Serjeants - iun. 

Newcastle: C. C. Ross, 35, Side. ee 


OOKS.—Second-hand miscellaneous. Catalogue 
of 5.000, post-free for two stamps.—C. Herbert, 60, 
Goswell-road, London, E. C. Libraries purchased. . 


* 


Published by W. R. Wurcox, at No. 18, Bouverie Street, 
London; and Printed by R. K. Burr and Co., Wine 
Otlice Street, London, — WDS Dar, 


Court 


Ocroper 2, 1878. 


